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‘IN THE ROAR OF AN ENGINE... 
/ HEAR THE BEATING OF YOUR HEART” 


“Up here, the light still lingers. men and women build engines like these! And where 
, . I can create in metal the line, the pattern and desj 
“Below, the sea is swept with shadows that swallow ase" ‘ : , and design 
, . : of the even greater engine I’ve been shaping in my mind! 
up a carrier ship—herself a shadow on the sea—as 6 os ping In my mind! 
though she had never been. That’s the America I left. And that’s the America ] 
; ; want to find when I come back .. . the one land where 
‘If I should fall from here, my long, steep plunge into : : ; 
; , <— : a man can live and work and build the future he 
the night would go unwitnessed by friend and foe alike. : 
' dreams of . . . where every man has the opportunity to 


**And even then, I could not cry for help. For if I break go as far and climb as high as he wants! Don’t 
radio silence to call ‘Where are you?’—and my ship change that, ever! That’s the only America worth 
whispers to every listening ear, ‘Here I am’—I break fighting for.” . ° ° 

faith with a thousand men. And so... Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building 2,000 horse- 
“Up here, I put my trust in my engine! power super-charged engines for U. S. Navy Corsair 
fighters ... propellers for United Nations bombers... 


“Tt will not fail me now. For in its steady roar, I hear 
ksgeiyets : ; . working to hurry the day when our boys will come home 
the faithful beating of the hearts of men and women s 7 ae z 
: : : ‘ . the day when we'll turn again to peaceful things, to the 

who put into its making their own heart’s blood and a ; ‘ - 
: : i uae building of an even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 

the power of their hands. On this guide, this friend, 


this almost human thing, this engine... depend my To them we pledge to do our part to keep America 


hopes of seeing home again. just as it is, Just as it must always be—a land of prog- 
7 ress, free enterprise and limitless opportunity! 
“Home . . . where I can work again in the noise and ‘ 


the heat, the beat and the pace of the factory where NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Speed the Day of Victory! 
Let's Get in the Scrap — 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 
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Or course, you wouldn't catch 
crafty Herr Goebbels actually post- 
ing such a sign: “This war industry 
closed for lack of electric power.” 


Yet power shortages have ham- 
pered German factories. With all 
their other substitutes, the Nazis” 
haven’t yet invented an ersatz 
electricity! 

They've tried to fill the gap by 
kidnapping workers from all con- 
quered countries. But the muscles 
of whip-lashed men can’t compete 


with power-driven machines. 











Elektrizitat nicht 
meht Vorhanden ist 


, 





What! No ersatz 


electricity, Mr. 


America is more fortunate. No 
power shortage here! 

Five times more electric power 
than in the last war. More power 
than all the Axis combined! And 
no war industry served by the elec- 
tric companies under American 
business management — the group 
supplying about seven-eighths of 
this nation’s electricity —has been 
without ample power for all its 
needs! 


While Goebbels posts his 


“Closed” sign, free American men 





Goebbels? 


and women — permitted to plan 
and invent and create in the 
democratic way — are posting an 
other sort of sign: Danger, Adolf 
— Americans at Work! 


= THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
a FOR WAR BONDS, EITHER! 
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1. 


4. 


An Important Decision 
on Synthetic Rubber for Tires 





UNDER THE PROPOSAL: 


The Government will have a free license for itself not only 
during the war, but for the entire life of the patents. 


During the war the Government will have the right to issue 
royalty-free licenses for the entire life of the patents to every- 
one who cooperates with the Government in its war rubber 
program and reciprocates with similar licenses under its own 
patents. 


There will be no payments to us or to others for the patent 
rights used. 


The Government will increase its expenditures on synthetic 
rubber research to a total of not less than $5,000,000. 


OUR PURPOSES: 


To give every possible incentive to cooperation in the war 
rubber program. 


To remove concern about the post-war patent situation from 
the minds of all those who have a contribution to make to 
this program. 


To encourage American research and ingenuity—among inde- 
pendent workers, small companies and large—to build up a 
new and great American industry. 


To continue to do everything we can to assure tires for Amer- 
ica’s cars—always. 


For more than a year this company’s Buna rubber patents have been royalty-free to 
everybody for the duration of the war. On April 15th, 1943 we offered, subject to the ap. 
proval of our stockholders, to transfer permanently to the U.S. Government (through 
the Government’s Rubber Reserve Company) patent rights on Buna-S...the tire rubber 
which forms the basis of the Government’s synthetic rubber program. The Goverm 
ment’s Rubber Director and Rubber Reserve Company have accepted this proposal 
This is the first time, to our knowledge, that any company has offered to Goverm 
ment the right to license important patents—royalty-free—forever—to everyone—ey 7 
to its competitors. 





’ 








FACTS ABOUT BUNA 


In 1929 we bought from I. G. Far- 
benindustrie of Germany a minor 
interest in their Buna rubber proc. 


esses for use outside of Germany, ~ 


During the 1930’s these processes 


were further developed. The qual- 
ity of Buna was improved, the 
range of its use widened. 

. 


In 1939—two years before Pearl 
Harbor—we bought out all Ger- 
man rights in the Buna processes 
for the U.S.A. Soon after, two 
large tire companies took out li- 
censes. We also began building a 
Buna rubber plant of our own. 
rs 


When war threatened the loss of 
our country’s natural rubber sup- 
ply, authorities agreed that Buna-S 
was America’s best bet for tires. It 
became the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic tire program. 

. 


Today the Government is spending 
over six hundred million dollars on 
its Buna-S program. Six rubber 
plants are in operation. By the end 
of 1943 completed plants will have 
a capacity of 705,000 tons per year, 
or more than the entire normal 
peace-time rubber requirements of 
the United States. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(NEW JERSEY) 








On the 5th of July, 1918, 
Underwood Typewriter 
No, 3-12-238134 went to 
work for Savage Arms . . . went to work 
‘eping to pane machine guns. 
oday, that same typewriter has been 
reenlisted, and is again in daily use in 
the same — doing the same kind of 
work it did twenty-five years ago. It is a 
veteran of two world wars. 

Also a veteran of two world wars is the 
tame Underwood itself. In 1917 and 
1918, many thousands of machines bear- 
ing that name served behind the battle 
lines in France. Many other thousands 
served on the production front in this 
country, 

Now, in 1942 and 1943, history repeats 
itself, except that, as a veteran in World 


-n©) Che New York Times. 


mens 
WILSON DECLARES AGAINST 4 HALF-WAY PEACE; | 
AUSTRALIANS AND AMERICANS CAPTURE 1,500; | 

ENCH GET 1,000 PRISONERS | 
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Front page of the New York Times on 
the day this Underwood began its career 
at Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


War II, Underwood is giving even greater 
service. Long before it began, more than 
five million office-size Underwood Type- 
writers had been produced and ona 
many of which were ready for action 
when the emergency came. 

Behind the battle lines...on the pro- 
duction front... ashore and afloat... the 
vast army of Underwood Typewriters is 
a key factor in the all-out Victory effort. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Now. in war production of—U. S. Carbines Caliber 
30, M1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am 
munition Components—Fuses—Primers and Mis- 
cellaneous Items. 


* aa > 


Do your part in the 2nd War Loan Drive—“They 
give their lives, you lend your money!” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 














Civilian supplies. Evidence of increased 
official attention to civilian needs in basic 
necessities was seen in new appointments 
to the War Production Board. At the re- 
quest of Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 
three Government officials controlling im- 
portant parts of the civilian economy were 
added to the Board: Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of War Manpower Commission; 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation; Harold L. 
Ickes, Petroleum Administrator for War. 

In the background of the move was 
favorable Senate committee action on a 
bill by Senator Maloney (Dem.), of Con- 
necticut, that would set up a separate 
agency, outside WPB, to fight for civilian 
needs, determine what goods should be 
rationed. 


New Victory ships. A new type of 
merchant vessel, larger and considerably 
faster than the famous Liberty ship, was 
announced by the Maritime Commission. 
First contract calls for 189 “Victory ships,” 
some of which will be powered by tur- 
bines, instead of the slower steam engines 
in Liberty ships. Eventually, the improved 
ships will comprise most of the emergency 
ship construction program. 


Automobiles. About 1,500 new 1942 
model cars costing $2,500 or more can be 
bought by anyone after April 27 without 
a ration certificate, Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced. But the seller and 
buyer must sign a statement that the new 
car will be used in occupational driving, 
or in work related to the war program or 
public welfare. 


Food rationing. Red ration stamps E, 
F, G, H, and J in War Ration Book Two 
will be used for meats, cheese, butter, fats, 
oils and canned fish during May, said 
OPA. The E stamps are valid from April 25 
through May 31, inclusive. The other four 
16-point sets of stamps become valid on 
successive Sundays in May. All are good 
through May 31. 


The March of the News __ 


Cost in points for frozen fruits, frozen 
vegetables and rationed soups was reduced 
25 to more than 50 per cent. Black-eyed 
peas were taken off the ration list. 


Draft. War Department revealed it will 
not take any more draft registrants for 
limited service during April. April quota 
for limited-service men already is filled. 
Additional men, it was said, will be in- 
ducted for limited service during succeed- 
ing months. 

Meanwhile, local draft boards were in- 
structed not to grant new occupational 
deferments to Government workers except 
where the individual cases had been ap- 
proved by a special presidential commit- 
tee. 


Fuel oil. Consumers can get additional 
rations to prevent their oil tanks from 
“floating” during the spring months, OPA 
said. The oil issued for ballast purposes 
will be deducted from the consumer’s ra- 
tion for next winter, however. Applicants 
are told to use the “miscellaneous uses” 
section of form 1103. 


Ration boards. Hope for relief of over- 
worked and understaffed local war price 
and rationing boards was held out by 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown. 
He revealed that OPA is holding its em- 
ployment rolls at March 1 levels, instead 
of expanding them as planned, in regional, 
district and Washington offices. Resultant 
savings will be enough to permit employ- 
ment of an additional 10,000 paid clerks 
by local boards. 


Student registration. All high schools 
soon will get Government-furnished cards 
on which to list the school and job history 
of each student. The cards make it possi- 
ble for every student leaving high school 
to have a detailed vest-pocket record of 
his or her educational and work experi- 
ence. The Army will use it in classifying 
boys fresh from high school; employers, in 
sizing up a student’s capabilities. 
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Easy does it 


One of the most important jobs at Boeing 
is making other Boeing jobs easier . . . 
simplifying procedures so that, despite 
shortages of skilled workers, production 
constantly goes upward. 

Above is pictured an example of this 
tasy-does-it manufacturing philosophy— 
a simple device, but it illustrates the 
point: the Boeing-developed wheel- 
installation dolly, by means of which one 
worker slips quarter-ton wheels onto the 
axles of Boeing Flying Fortresses.* The 
wheel, held firmly on the dolly by 


adjustable arms, is rolled into position 


on casters. Or the wheel is slipped 
over the landing-gear axle, the arms of 
the dolly are moved back . . . and the 


job is done. 


This is but a simple example, and 
only one among hundreds, of the con- 
stant effort in Boeing plants (at Seattle 
and Renton, Washington, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and Vancouver, B. C.) to achieve 
maximum production efficiency with a 
minimum of human exertion, through 
improved tools and handling equipment 

. an effort which has contributed to 
the highest output per man, machine 


and unit of plant space, among all man- 
ufacturers of aircraft. 


Co-ordinated with Boeing know-how 
in research, design and more than 
twenty-five different engineering fields, 
this manufacturing skill has made 
Boeing-designed and Boeing-built Flying 
Fortresses renowned not only for quality 
but for quantity. 


And in the peacetime to come, these 
same skills will make the phrase “Built 
by Boeing” a hall-mark of skilfully de- 
signed, soundly engineered, efficiently 
manufactured products. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


7 
THE TERM FLYING FORTRESS AND 


XUM 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN THE PLANES OF 


War Is a Skill Our Sons Must Learn 


Every American soldier fights with courage and self- engineered into its trainers certain definite characteristics 
sacrifice. But these alone do not win wars. War also of the combat plane. Thus, they get a pilot ready for his 
demands high technical skill because it is a struggle not second step while teaching him the first! 
only of men against men, but also of machine against Fairchild training planes— primary trainers, bomber 
machine—tanks, planes, battleships. Without training in crew trainers and gunnery trainers—are being used on 
the use of these instruments of war, soldiers today are United Nations training fields throughout the westem 
without weapons! hemisphere. They are powered by Fairchild Ranger air- 
One weapon in this war—the airplane—calls for more craft engines. They reflect the 20 crowded years which 
personal skill than any other. And Fairchild engineers have devoted to 
one of the most critical phases in a ON THE BEAM” “creating the plane for the purpose.” 


ai et The ‘touch of tomorrow” in Fair- 
Each man comes to us as an individual. 


transition from primary trainers Somewhere in the complex pattern of his per- child engineering indicates courage to 
¢ sonality is a kernel of special aptitude, a r : a y 
to combat planes. These steps can- nucleus of talent. He brings us this basic try new things. We shall need many 


. Py, ent: we teach him h ti 1. . . 
not be abrupt, yet time demands that ee ee new things to outwit and outfight our 
¢ Barton K. Yount, Commanding General 


they be swift. Therefore, along with Flying Training Command AAF resourceful enemies. Fairchild has 
the relative stability and safety re- ‘os 

‘ . ae a Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
quired in a training plane, Fairchild 


pilot’s training is his step-by-step 


quite a number on the way—to add 
to those already on its record! 


AE=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. Fairchild Aircraft D 


Division, Hagerstown, Md. . . . Burlington, N. C. Duramold Division, New York, N. Y 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSG UAL Washington, D. C. 


We can tell you all is not going well with the war. It's going well in 
the relatively small-scale Tunisian campaign, not in the over-all two-ocean war. 

Just’ to show what we mean..... 

U.S. alone turned out 48,000 warplanes in 1942; is turning out nearly 7,000 
amonth now. Yet: Biggest U.S. bomber raid to date involved 113 planes. 

U.S. tank output is so big that it's being reduced. But: Only one armored 
division is in action with a few hundred tanks. Tanks are a glut in a war market. 

U.S. armed forces total 7,600,000 men at present, about 6,000,000 in the 
Army. Still: Barely 60,000 of these men are in action right now. 

U.S. is building toward an Army of 8,200,000 by next January 1. However: 
It is far from assured that announced goal of 2,700,000 overseas will be reached 
by next January; that U.S. man power will be set for early large-scale action. 

U.S. Navy is the world's biggest by far; is powerful in two oceans. Even so: 
Japan after 16 months of war holds almost all she conquered except one little 
island. Japan is pouring her strength into a screen of protective bases. 

The result: Vast U.S. war effort is pretty much a domestic effort; is an 
effort that only slowly is being translated into action against the enemy. A 
colossal piling up of men and munitions is occurring in U.S., while a driblet 
gets quickly into use to get the war over with, to knock out Germany and Japan. 























We can't tell you in detail where an important part of the trouble lies. 

It isn’t all due to the submarine. MThat's part of it, of course. Yet: It 
is only part. Submarine losses now are within estimates; are not greater than the 
war planners figured they would be in 1943. They aren't upsetting calculations. 

To give part of the answer.....This much can be said: There are two views 
of how this war should be fought. One suggests a slow war, the other a fast war. 
One emphasizes blockade and air action, the other large-scale land action. 

And: One view neglects Japan until Germany is defeated; the other doesn't. 

Arguments in support of View No. 1, now dominant..... 

1. Germany now is trapped in Europe; is not able to break out. 

2. A frontal land attack in Europe would be very costly in men. 

3. It's better to use blockade and air attack on a growing scale than to 
barge in for a quick decision. It Still is possible that Germany will crack. 

4. A try for a quick decision would reduce Britain to the status of a mere 
operating base; would involve further drastic upsets in British economy. 

5. Japan can wait, and it is wise to avoid too impetuous a war policy. 

That's the traditional British naval view. It is the view that it is best, 
if possible, to strangle an enemy. It means somewhat slower motion. British 
are openly talking of 1945, even 1946, as year of Hitler's defeat. They're count- 
ing on an allotment of ships to keep Britain operating about as at present. 

Arguments in support of View No. 2..... 

1. Germany won't be defeated until an Allied Army is in Europe fighting. 

2. U.S. citizens won't forever go on piling up unused war materials, men. 

5. Delayed war in Europe will give Japan that much more time to prepare. 

4. Shipping must:be allotted on a basis that will bring quiokest possible 
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war showdown in Europe; must be related to fact U.S. still has Japan to fight. 
5. Idea that bombing alone can win the war is far from demonstrated. 





That's the American military view. It is a view that places more emphasis 
on Japan; that stresses early try for a decision in Europe itself; that places 
great emphasis on a use of shipping confined strictly to getting the war won. 

However: Decisions are made by Roosevelt-Churchill, not by generals or by 
admirals. And: Mr. Roosevelt hasn't always had his way in the basic decisions. 


We give you this much detail because it's a vital subject; because question 
of whether this war is to be over in 1945, or a year or so later, is involved. 

There are signs that Roosevelt attitude may be changing; that U.S. policy 
may be altered to give more attention to Japan; that there may be insistence on 
speeding up use of the big U.S. war machine for more than sideshow operations. 

Of course: Offensive moves are scheduled for 1943 in both oceans. There is 
to be plenty of action and excitement. There will be rising losses. However: 
Big point at issue is whether the big try for a decision should come in the war 
with Germany this year or next year or the year after that. 

Operations in 1943 to date are not what U.S. officials think big enough. 











In the light of the backstage war policies..... 

Army size: No reduction probable in goal of 8,200,000 men. Reason: Big 
Army at home is needed to soak up vast quantities of war equipment. But: It 
isn't probable that an Army that big can be overseas before 1946, if then. 

Draft: Some slowdown in speed of Army building may occur. Thus: Autumn is 
earliest to expect actual induction of bona fide fathers. It may be later. 

War length: Present policies are geared to a longer war than previously 
Suggested; are geared, barring a German collapse, to defeat of Germany late in 
1944 or in 1945. Air power is to have more of a chance to prove its case. And: 
Unless policy is changed, Japan won't be hit really hard till Hitler is out. 

Arms orders: Demand for aircraft and ships and gasoline is insatiable; is 
to rise steadily. Demand for many other weapons may ease off as supplies rise. 











To turn to situations of more immediate concern..... 

Coal: Rationing for 1943-44 winter appears to be in the wind. Ickes gets 
the job of watching over coal distribution. Much will depend on transport. 

Fuel oil: Prospect for next winter still is tight. It is wise to get set, 
to get storm windows, take other measures this summer to be protected. 

Gasoline: Supplies in the East remain very tight. Easing still depends on: 
(1) pipeline completion on schedule; (2) clearing the Mediterranean. Trouble is 
that these things may not happen in time to help out this year. 

Tires: Prospect is very good that existing cars can be kept running. 

Food: It appears improbable that 19435 will be a year of bumper crop yields. 
Weather isn't what it should be. So: You are wise to take good care of your 
Victory garden, to go ahead with canning plans, even to keep some chickens. 

Vacations: They're officially favored. But: You are urged to stagger start- 
ing dates so all don't begin on Saturdays. You also are expected not to travel 
far. No special action now planned to bar B and C cards for use on vacation. 

Job changing: You need to know of the new rules and regulations. We give 
you an interpretation of them on page 15. Labor draft still may be needed. 

Living costs: Hidden price rises, quality and quantity reductions, black 
markets will continue to send them up. It's to be more and more difficult for 
the salaried man to make out unless he has had a substantial raise. 

Taxes: Any new withholding from current income is almost certain to involve 
at least partial forgiveness of tax on the previous year's income. It is very 
doubtful whether withholding will start July 1 or even August l. 

All in all, the war is to continue to make life more complicated. 











See also pages 18, 23, 46. 
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Sincerely Yours... 


HEN the enemy struck at our country, American industrialists 
and business men, not content with their achievements of con- 
verting from peacetime to war production, turned the full power of their 
advertising, not only radio but publication advertising as well, to the 


gigantic task of bringing the war and its meaning to the American people. 


Closely cooperating with the Government, they devoted, with char- 
acteristic energy and loyalty, time, money and great talent to the task 
of crystallizing the nation’s thinking, to dispelling confusion and to 


clarifying the wartime duties of the individual. 


Advertising agencies, too, have utilized all their skill and experience 
in bringing about the fullest understanding of all the problems of war 


in a manner which has done much to unite the American people. 


It is to these leaders of American industry, to executives, copywriters 
and artists of American advertising agencies and members of the Ad- 


vertising Council, that the American people owe a debt of gratitude. 


It is their advertising support, their war-effort and entertainment pro- 
grams, which make possible a broadcasting service without equal in 


the world—a free radio for a free people. 


To these men radio pays tribute—history will write ‘well done” to 


their magnificent contributions to-the war effort. 


* THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY »* 





Patapar 


| 


can take it 


Are you faced with an unusual pack- 
aging problem? Are you looking for a 
material that will stand up in difficult 
situations? Then take a look at Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment. What this unique 
paper can do may surprise you. 








SOAK IT IN WATER—Pataper 
is insoluble. It can be soaked in 
water indefinitely without harm. 
Ideal for packaging moist products. 














BOIL IT—Yes. you can even boil Pata- 
par. This is important where there 
are high processing temperatures. 

















POUR GREASE ON [T—Patapar 
is so grease-resisting that products 
like butter, lard, and bacon are 
safely wrapped in it. 











FREEZE IT—Then thaw it out. 
Patapar likes it. That’s why it is 
used for packaging frozen foods. 


AFTER GOING THROUGH AIL THIS PUNISH- 
MENT, PATAPAR REMAINS FIRM AND STRONG. 











Does this suggest that Patapar might 
be helpful to you? For full information 
outline your requirements in detail. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
and administrative decisj 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes deduct, for in- 
come tox purposes, the value of property 
found to be worthless during the tax year, 
even though you continue to hold title to 
that property for some years thereafter. 
A federal circuit court of appeals finds 
that relinquishment of title is not the only 
essential test of the worthlessness of 
property. 

* * na 


YOU CAN, perhaps, discuss collective- 
bargaining elections freely with your work- 
ers without being judged a violator of the 
Wagner Act. A federal circuit court holds 
that an employer was within his rights 
openly to doubt the value of a union, as 
long as his words contained no threat to 
punish workers who did vote for the union. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT continue to manufac- 
ture blankets in any variety or size. War 
Production Board has limited lengths of 
blankets to 84 inches, and has restricted 
colors to four—rose, blue, green and cedar. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes set up a “family 
trust” and not be forced to pay income 
taxes on the trust income. The Tax Court 
of the United States holds, in one case, 
that a wife named husband 
trustee and remainderman of a trust for 
her minor children did not have to pay 
a tax on the income from that trust. 


who her 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a special ration for a 
new pair of shoes if vou spent your ration 
coupon for a pair of sports shoes and have 
less than two wearable pairs for street pur- 
poses. Office of Price Administration issues 
this new shoe rationing regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a meat dealer, make an 
exchange to your customer for damaged 
meat, but you cannot return the custom- 
er’s ration points. In making the exchange, 
OPA rules, no new ration points are re- 
quired. 


” * * 
YOU CAN, perhaps, employ a bona fide 
broker or commission agent to assist you 


to get a war contract without being prose- 
cuted for the action. A federal district 


News - Lines 


Title Reg. U.S. 























court holds that “evil” intent upog 
part of a broker and contractor mug 
proved to convict a person of violatig 
the President’s executive order, 












+ * * 





YOU CAN deliver refrigerating of 
conditioning equipment to pu 
whose orders were placed and accepte 
fore April 6, 1943, provided that the 
ders had preference ratings of A-] 
better. This permission is given by ] 
































* * * ' 


YOU CANNOT engage in the » 
car business if you did not operate sud 
business on Dec. 1, 1942, and you q 
use more cars than were available for} 
on that date. Office of Defense Tra 
tation also bans the renting of a car 
person who has a private automobile 
able for use at the same place, if a 
line ration has been issued for that 





















































* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the War Li 
Board to uphold your contentions that? 
union-security clause should not be wrt. 
ten into vour labor contract. WLB » 
parently is following a procedure of grant- 
ing standard maintenance-of-membership 
clauses in al] cases where the issue come 
before it. 




















~ x * 


YOU CANNOT buy —— 
antifreeze solutions for passenger auto- 
mobiles. WPB has prohibited the purchase 
of such solutions, containing ethylene gy- 
col, and the ban includes taxicabs and 
station wagons, as well as private cars 
The antifreeze is limited to military and 
commercial vehicles. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT get additional sleep- 
ing car facilities to serve a summer resort. 
ODT states that requests to operate addi- 
tional summer services, involving Pullman \ 
sleeping cars, will be denied. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept delivery of 
structural steel shapes, cut to length and 
intended for a specific construction job, 
more than 60 days before they are tok 
assembled. WPB issues this order to cot 
trol inventories. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent. 
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are based upon decisions and rulings 
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r auto- 


on job, 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 

In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving elec- 
trical power, these men can assist in: 

Product development: engineering 
of equipment to meet war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making existing 
equipment serve better, last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning obsolete 
equipment for useful service. 

Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 

W.E.S. is available to a// industries. 
Put it to use today on your production 





eeping the skies 


with a new 


In America’s fighting planes, 
dependable auxiliary power is re- 
quired to perform many a vital 
function. It operates the re- 
tractable landing gear, powers 
gun turrets, varies propeller pitch, 
moves wing flaps. 

Heart of the plane’s d-c system 
is the generator, which Westing- 
house is building by the thousands. 
And the efficient functioning of 
these vital power plants depends 
upon tiny carbon brushes. 

For ordinary low-altitude 
flying, standard brushes gave 
satisfactory life. But at altitudes 
over 30,000 feet, strange things 
happened. Brushes gave out in a 
few hours, generators stopped 
functioning at critical times. The 
situation was growing serious. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


kind of brush 


Westinghouse research engi- 
neers went to work with the 
brush manufacturer—to deter- 
mine the causes and a remedy. 
A new method of treating the 
brushes was developed—to offset 
the effects of thin air and low 
humidity at high altitudes. To- 
day, the life of these brushes has 
been stepped up as much as 50 
times for high-altitude flying— 
with still longer life soon to come. 

This is W.E.S. at work—co- 
operation between Westinghouse 
engineers and customer engineers 
to find the solution for any elec- 
trical problem, no matter how 
large or how small. This kind of 
co-operation is available to you. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. en 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





(Millions of motorists are facing new driv- 
ing problems as a result of the order of the 
Office of Price Administration cutting the 
gasoline ration of A-card holders in Eastern 
States to 1.37 gallons a week. Many car 
owners, who find it impossible to get by 
on this, are eligible for additional supplies, 
but they must prove their cases to local 
rationing boards. There appears to be no 
prospect Of thé fut im A retiens being re- 
stored soon in the Eastern area. Many driv- 
ers are asking how to get more gasoline.) 


If you are an automobile owner in the 
Eastern shortage area and find that your 
90-miles-a-month A ration is not enough 
for driving to and from work, you may ap- 
ply for a supplemental B card. You are 
supposed to carry three or more persons 
to work regularly to get a B card, but 
local boards are issuing supplemental ra- 
tions to many drivers who show that this 
is not practicable. Application forms 
(R 535) for B cards can be obtained from 
local ration Supplemental 
pons are being approved for many appli- 
cants who show that 90 miles of driving 
a month is not enough for their occupa- 
tional needs. The applications can be filed 
with local boards or can be mailed to them 
along with tire-inspection records. 


boards. cou- 


Local boards in the East “tailor” B cards 
by removing coupons to make them fit 
the needs of individual drivers for extra 
mileage. The maximum mileage for B- 
book holders in the East is 360 miles a 
month; in other States, 470 miles. 


Who can get C cards? 


C ecards are available only for certain spe- 
cial groups, such as doctors. essential war 
workers, etc., who need more than a B 
ration for their occupational driving. C 
cards call for varying amounts of gaso- 
line, based upon the occupational needs 
of individual holders. 


If you already hold a B or C card, but 
find that you have not enough mileage 
to meet your occupational driving be- 
cause of the cut in A rations in the East, 
you may apply to your local board for 
additional coupons. Your application 
should be mailed or delivered to the local 
board within 30 days of the time that 
you expect to run out of coupons. You 
must show you need the extra amount be- 
cause of the cut in A rations and that a 
hardship will result if you do not get it. 


Are farmers allowed extra gasoline? 


They can get supplemental rations for 
automobiles used in necessary trips to 
stores, markets, etc. For trucks used to 
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eve Been Asked: 


WHO CAN GET MORE GASOLINE 


deliver products to markets and to obtain 
supplies, farmers can get certificates of 
war necessity from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that entitle them 
to necessary amounts of gasoline. They 


also can get ration coupons for six 
months’ supply of gasoline needed for 
operating tractors and other machines 


used in farming. An application for rations 
for these farming machines may be mailed 
to a loca! ration board or turned over té 
a county war board, which will certify 
the application and forward it to the 
proper ration board. 


Suppose you live in a rural or suburban 
area and need more than 90 miles of 
driving a month for trips to stores? 


The regulations provide for special rations 
for persons who must drive long distances 
to stores to get food and other necessary 
supplies or who have to make frequent 
trips to doctors’ offices, etc. There is an- 
other form (R 552) for use in applying 
for nonessential supplemental rations. 


Can you get extra gasoline to drive be- 
tween a summer home and your work? 


No. OPA officials say this will not be per- 
mitted this year either in Eastern States 
or elsewhere because of the rubber short- 
age and the low supplies of gasoline in 
certain areas. If you can make the trip 
on your A ration, it is all right to do so. 
Holders of B and C books entitling them 
to drive to work from their regular homes 
may use these rations for occupational 
travel to and from summer homes; but 
they are warned by OPA officials not to 
expect extra rations for this purpose. 


If you cultivate a Victory garden in a 
suburban or country area distant from 
your home, you can get a supplemental B 
ration to drive back and forth up to 300 
miles during a six-month period. The gar- 
den must be 1,500 square feet or more, 
and you must show that your labor is 
necessary to its cultivation and that you 
cannot get there in any other way. 


What about gasoline for vacation trips? 


No provision is made to get extra gasoline 
for vacation travel either in Eastern States 
or in other areas. If you have an A book, 
you can use your gasoline rations for a 
vacation trip if you wish. But supplemen- 
tal B and C rations, issued for occupa- 
tional driving, are not supposed to be 
used for vacation trips. OPA officials 
say that holders of B and C cards should 
not use more than their A allotments of 
gasoline for vacation traveling. But it is 
admitted that it might be difficult at times 


to prove that B rations had been used for 
this purpose. 


Do holders of B and C cards have abe. 
ter chance to get new tires? 


Anyone who has gasoline rations to driy 
more than 240 miles a month, which jp. 
cludes B and C-card holders, is ¢j 

to get new tires of grade 1 and @, if}, 
old tires cannot be recapped or repai 

Holders of A cards can get only grade 
replacements, which are recapped or usd 
tires. However, no tire replacements om 
be obtained until an authorized OPA tip 
inspector certifies that your old ones ep. 
not be put back into usable condition, 


Can a salesman get extra gasoline fy 
business trips? 


If you are a salesman of essential cop. 
modities in the Eastern shortage area, yu 
can get a B card entitling you to 360 mis 
of occupational driving a month. Essentis) 
salesmen in other areas can get rations fe 
up to 720 miles a month. 

How about motorboats? Can their own. 

ers get gasoline? 


Local ration boards in the Eastern short 
age area have instructions from OPA mt 
to issue gasoline rations for pleasure boats, 
except for those enrolled in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. Rations can be obtained 
for occupational use of boats, including 
commercial fishing, but not in the East for 
pleasure fishing, sightseeing, boat racing 
and pleasure outings. 


Are the rules for granting extra rations 
the same for all communities? 


The over-all rules are the same, but there 
is some variation in interpretations by 
different local boards. Local conditions 
often are factors in ruling on applications 
for B and C cards. Thus, a local board in 
a rural district does not always follow th 
same formula as a board in a city, wher 
transportation facilities are different. 


The cut in A-card mileage in Eastem 
States has brought many applications fe 
B cards, but, in some States, it is esti 
mated that up to 10 per cent of the am 
have been “laid up” since the cut ws 
announced. 


If your request for supplemental go 
line ration is turned down, can yw 
make an appeal? 


Yes. You can appeal the ruling of you 
local board through district, State ani 
regional offices of the OPA and then # 
OPA headquarters in Washington. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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urders of all time 


This is not a pleasant story. We are about to name the 
murderer in a case that has long been listed as suicide... 
and that murderer is still alive, known to miany who 
read this story. 

It happened many years ago. A man named John 
Fitch was supposed to have taken his own life. The truth 
is, he was killed — in one of the most reasonless, strange 
and brutal of all crimes. 

He was a shabby man, who tramped through life with 
the frenzy of a fanatic, clutching a vision under his arm — 
the plans, designs and models of an invention that would 
revolutionize this world and bring a new era of wealth 
and progress to the people of his country ... They told 
him that it couldn’t be done. 

For 15 years he shouted in a wilderness of deaf in- 
difference, hammered at the closed doors of political 
thought, was branded as crazy, humiliated in public, 
bereft of funds, and finally killed. They say that he took 


an overdose of narcotic pills, but John Fitch was 
murdered. 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


He was murdered by indifference! Ignorance, stu- 
pidity and political blindness killed John Fitch — but 
not the vision he had offered to the world. It was the 
plans of a steamboat, designed, built and successfully 
operated 20 years before the world ever heard of the man 
named Robert Fulton. 

We have a purpose in telling this story. It’s simply 
this: Men are still murdered by indifference. Vision is 
still the victim of ‘‘It can’t be done”, perhaps now more 
than ever before! And because this is true, we believe that 
a single fact about Jones & Lamson may be important 
to you. 

Today, the foremost engineers and designers in 
America are entrusting their plans and problems to 
Jones & Lamson for counsel, service and technical as- 
sistance in the use of precision machine tools. 

If it CAN be done ... and if tools are needed to do 
it... Jones & Lamson engineers and service men are con- 
sidered among the best qualified in America to help you. 
Call upon them! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders , Optical Comparators , Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 





Eyes and Ears of th 


You hear more of other craft than of Seaplane 
Tenders — but from Pearl Harbor on they've 
been in there ... patrolling ... listening ... 
fighting. A Jap fleet moves toward the Solo- 
mons. Long before it is within range of land- 
based aircraft, Seaplanes from a Seaplane 
Tender have spotted it. From then on the officers 
of America's fighting forces know 

every move of the enemy, and what 





Fleet 


to do about it, for example, the Bismarck Sea! 
To provide both propulsion and auxiliary 
Diesel engines for these and other important 
warcraft of the U. S. Navy is the assigned task 
of Fairbanks-Morse. It is a task of which we are 
proud. We feel that nothing less than our level 
best is good enough. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


i 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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Pay restrictions On moves. 
Possible draft of men who 
leave essential industries 


Life, definitely, is not to be what it has 
been, either for the worker or for the 
employer. The Government is seeing to 
that with war rules and regulations that 
day by day are to add to the complica- 
? tions of living and doing business. 

Already, orders out of Washington de- 
termine how much a man can earn, who 
can have a raise, what a man can eat, how 
much he can charge for what he sells, 
what materials he can have. Other orders 
determirie whether a man goes into mili- 
tary service or stays out, whether he is 
a necessary man or an unnecessary man, 
whether his business is essential 
or nonessential. 

Now, the Government, without 

a new law, is trying to tell a man 
{ whether he can leave one job to 

take another, or whether he must 
keep the job he has. It also is 
attempting to tell an employer 
whether or not, and on what con- 
ditions, he can hire a man from 
another employer. It is adding still 
other new rules on whether an 
employer can raise the salaries or 
wages of his employes, and, if so, 
how much and on what conditions. 

All these new orders are leaving 
millions in the dark about what 
they should and should not do. 

They don’t know whether they are 
> complying with regulations or vio- 
lating them; their information 
about penalties is limited to a 
vague impression that jail sen- 
tences and fines are possible. As a 
result mos: people don’t know 
whether to sit tight until told they 
must move, or to go ahead with 
business-as-usual until someone 
stops them. For them, typical cases 
involving the latest work and pay 
orders are the best guideposts to a 
safe path through the tangle of 
Government orders. 
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WHO CAN BE HIRED: 
HOW JOB ‘FREEZING’ WORKS 


' Ways in Which Employes Can Shift to New Posts Under WMC Rules 


First, what about the job “freeze?” 
There actually is only one type of real 
“job freeze” that does, in fact, tie a man 
to his present job rather effectively for 
the duration. That is the case of a man 
left at home by his draft board for a 
specific job, such as making tools in a war 
plant or managing a local telephone ex- 
change or farming. He really is “frozen.” 
If he wants to change jobs, he takes a 
chance on being drafted. “Necessary man” 
status in a new job is harder to 


prove 
than it is in a job held for some time. 
But men at present outside the draft, 


by reason of hardship cases for depend- 
ents, physical unfitness or age, are far 
from “frozen” where they are today. They 
just can’t move from job to job quite so 
freely, in all cases. 





PAUL 
Life isn’t what it used to be 


McNUTT 


Who can change jobs? Anyone can 
change his job, with no strings attached, 
if the change is made at the same pay o1 
less pay. So long as the change involves 
no higher pay, anything goes, for anyone 

Even when the change does involve 
higher pay, anything goes for the man now 
working at a nonessential job. He can take 
any new job with as much increased pay 
as he can get. A clerk in a drugstore, or 
a bartender, can go anywhere he pleases, 
without limits on his pay. 

The catch comes in only when the air- 
craft worker, the farm hand, or any other 
man working at a job classed as “essential” 
changes his job for higher pay. Then, there 
are some rules to follow. That is the real 
extent of the highly advertised “job freeze.” 

So the man who wants to switch must 
first find out what label is on his 
present job. He can find out where 
he stands by asking a local office 
of the United States Employment 
Service. There are 35 broad occu- 
pation groups classed as essential 
everywhere. Most are production 
jobs. In addition to those, local 
War Manpower Commission offi 
cials can certify as essential cer- 
tain jobs necessary in a commu- 
nity. So the laundryman, the hotel 
manager, the office janitor, can 
turn out to be “essential.” Then, 
they get the same treatment as the 
machinist who makes shells. 

Switching for more money. This 
leads to the man who works at an 
essential job, is offered more pay 
somewhere else. How does he go 
about making the change? 

Take the typical case of a truck 
driver, making 90 cents an hour, 
who is offered 95 cents by the 
company next door. According to 
the rules, he can’t leave his present 
job unless he gets a certificate al- 
lowing the transfer. If he is in one 
of the 66 job-stabilizatidn areas. 
he can get the permit from his em- 
ployer or the local office of the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice. If he is in an area where there 
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—Barrow for Jersey Journal 


HOTFOOT 


is no stabilization agreement, he can get 
the permit from USES only. 

But no one is supposed to give him the 
certificate just because he wants to get 
five cents an hour more. He has to show 
that he has been laid off indefinitely, or for 
more than seven consecutive days, or that 
he is being employed on a job that doesn’t 
permit him to use his highest skill. He 
could get the permit if he were laid off 
without being told when to come to work 
again; or if he were kept at jobs like wash- 
ing trucks, instead of being allowed to 
drive a truck. 

Similarly, a man working as a clerk can 
get a certificate to move out of an essential 
activity to another job at higher pay if he 
can convince USES that he is qualified for 
an executive’s job. If his employer re- 
fuses to give him the certificate, he can 
ask for it at the USES office; if refused, he 
can appeal to higher WMC offices. 

Now, take the example of a man in an 
essential activity who wauts to change to 
a higher-paying nonessential job. He might 
be a toolmaker, earning $1.20 an hour in a 
gun plant, and be offered $1.50 by a jewel- 
ry manufacturer. If he is of draft age, he 
probably wouldn’t make the change re- 
gardless of pay, because jewelry making is 
a nondeferrable occupation. But, if he did 
try to change, theoretically he would be 
turned down by both his employer and 
USES, because such a transfer obviously is 
not in the interest of the war effort. 

However, there is nothing to keep this 
man from going over to the jeweler’s shop 
at the same pay, $1.20 an hour, with no 
permit required, unless he is in an area 
where all employers have agreed to hire 
only from USES. In that case, he would 
have to stay where he is, or shop around 
for a job outside his present area. It is ex- 
pected that more and more employers and 
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areas will be blanketed into stabilization 
agreements. 

There is another case involving the 
transfer rule. Suppose a man has an essen- 
tial job but hasn’t worked at it for a month 
or so. The rule is that anyone not employed 
in an essential job for 30 days is free to 
take any job offered, at any pay. That is 
literally true, so far as the hard and fast 
rules go. But WMC does not expect patri- 
otic Americans to quit their jobs for 30 
days, just to get more pay. If the worker 
has to go through USES to get his job, as 
he does in many production areas, he might 
not get away with this “subterfuge.” 

The penalties involved. Penalties apply 
when there is a clear case of violation of 
the rule against transfer at more pay with- 
out a permit by an employe or employer. 
Either or both would be guilty if a ship- 
yard worker left his job to work for one 
day for a tavern keeper at higher pay, if 
the worker did not have a certificate. The 
penalties can be as high as a year in jail 
or a $1,000 fine, or both. That is the 
regulation; how it will be applied in prac- 
tice is anybody’s guess. 

Same job, more pay. So far, everything 
applies to the man who wants to change. 
What about the man who prefers to stay 
where he is, but feels entitled to more pay? 
Can his employer raise his pay; or must he 
change jobs to get more money? 

First, take the case of a man working in 
a business employing eight or fewer people. 
Such small shops are exempted from wage 
control. The employe can ask for a raise, 
and his employer can grant it. The sky is 
the limit. However, WMC has the power 
to apply wage control in any area where 
labor turnover in small shops is disrupting 
the general labor market; has done so in 
one instance. 

Next, take the case of a man selling 
shoes in a big department store. He is 
offered higher pay by another store down 
the street. Since he is selling shoes, a non- 
essential job, he can leave for more money 
without the necessity of getting a permit. 
Can his employer keep him by matching 
the competitor’s offer? The answer, in 
most cases, probably would be no, unless 
the competitor’s offer were less than the 
limited raises any employer still can give 
his workers. 

The allowable raises are limited to merit 
increases, pay raises for length of service 
in line with established custom of the em- 
ployer, raises for promotion to more re- 
sponsible duties. Thus the shoe salesman’s 
pay could be raised if he were made head 
of the shoe department. 

An employer in an essential activity, 
presumably, is pretected against raids on 
his labor force by competitors through the 
transfer rules. His situation illustrates 
another typical case that shows how the 
pay and transfer rules fit together. 

Here is a bus driver who is offered more 
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pay by a bus line in another town, f: 
would rather stay where he is, but wants 
more money. Can his employer turn dow 
his request for more pay on the grou 
that he can’t raise wages? The answer, ip 
most cases, probably would be yes, unles 
the raise can be justified on the merit or 


promotion basis. And the bus driver, in [ 


an essential job, can’t leave the employer 
unless he can get a certificate. Obviousy 
a certificate enabling him to change jobs 
is a valuable trading pawn for a worker 
since he can use it to shop around for 
more pay. 

But the bus driver in this case is not 
bound to stay where he is. He can take th 
other job at the same pay he now is getting 
and neither he nor his new employer needs 
any kind of Government permit. And he 
can qualify for a certificate if he has been 
laid off or is not being used to bet 
advantage as a bus driver. Or, and this i- 
lustrates an obvious loophole, he can leave 
his present job for the new one at the 
same pay, with an unwritten understané- 
ing with his new employer that he is to 
get a raise after a week or so. The catchis 
that the employer may be called on to 
justify the raise under wage or salary con- 
trol. 

Enforcing the rules. That indirect way 
of checking a probable loophole illustrate 
the difficulty of enforcing all the 
elaborate regulations. Even in the case d 
a clear-cut law with definite regulation 
like the military draft, uncertainties have 
multiplied for the average man. Now, be 
is subjected to a host of new rules that 
have not been set out-specifically by a 1 
tional law. About all he can be reasonably 
sure of is that, if the present restriction 
turn out to be unenforceable, they may 
replaced by a more definite set of rules,# 
compulsory national service law. 
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SETBACK ON THE FOOD FRONT 


Bad Weather, Smaller Plantings Cause Revision of Crop Estimates 


Civilian outlook further 
complicated by price 
and ration difficulties 

Civilians will have less to eat this year 
than they been expecting. Bad 


weather and smaller-than-expected plant- 
ings in some crops are forcing food offi- 


have 


cials to reduce estimates made a_ few 
months ago. Then, the goal was 7 per cent 
more food production this year than last. 
Now, it is a 3 per cent increase; and it 
will take normal growing weather for the 
rest of the season to produce that much. 
The new crop difficulties are combining 
with new rationing troubles to complicate 
the civilian outlook still further. Here is 
what is happening: 

Fresh vegetables. Late frosts in the 
South damaged crops and delayed the 
season. Plantings are running 5 to 10 per 
cent -below last year. Official crop esti- 
mates are reduced only slightly, but pro- 
duce men say they may have to come 
down by 10 to 25 per cent. Special scarci- 
ties in peas, cabbage, cucumbers, onions 
slightly 
smaller supply of canned tomatoes and 
tomato products is in prospect for civilians 
because of stepped-up military and Lend- 
Lease demands. Victory gardens become 


and eggplant are predicted. A 


more important than ever. 

Meats. Meat estimates are cut from 13 
to 124 pounds per civilian, raising the 
possibility of a cut in ration allowances. 
March cold snaps hit the pig crop in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. Reportedly 25 to 50 
per cent of the pigs farrowed during the 
cold wave died, a loss not yet reflected in 
Government figures. 

Poultry. Poultry supply estimates are 
down from 29.4 pounds per civilian for 
the year to 28.4. Latter figure, however, is 
nearly a third greater than 1942 consump- 
tion. 

Dairy products. Butter expectations are 
minutely increased, and about equal to 
last year. There will be 10 per cent less 
milk for civilians than in 1942. 

Cooking fats. A big drop here. Earlier 
expectations were 36.3 pounds per capita. 
Now, it’s $3.7, about the same as 1942. 

Fish. Despite big catches, fish prospects 
are down, from 9.1 pounds to 8.6. 

Feed crops. Plantings of corn, oats and 
barley are 11 per cent under 1942. This 
means cutting heavily into reserve stocks 
and using more wheat to feed livestock. 
This may mean even less meat next year. 

Wheat. A 1943 wheat crop of 729,000,- 
000 bushels is expected, and that is 80,- 
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000,000 more than the original goal. But 
consumption is increasing rapidly. More 
wheat is going into bread, macaroni and 
prepared cereals for meat-rationed civil- 
iavs. More wheat is going into industrial 
alcohol, and into livestock 
More is being exported. This is cutting 
into the wheat carry-over at an annual 
rate of 300,000,000 to 350,000,000 bushels. 
The carry-over in mid-1944 may be down 
to 250,000,000 bushels. By contrast, it was 
1,100,000,000 bushels at the end of 1942. 

Sugar. The sugar-beet crop is down by 
500,000 tons, meaning an intensified short- 
age, especially for the home canning season. 
This may be alleviated by increased im- 
ports from Cuba, but that takes shipping. 
Original plans were to bring 200,000 tons 
in from Cuba and Puerto Rico. But, to 
meet the sugar-beet situation, sugar men 
say the figure will have to be raised to be- 
tween 600,000 and 900,000 tons. 

Coffee. The coffee situation looks a lit- 
tle better, and some relaxation of ration 
ing restrictions is indicated officially 

Potatoes. Potato expectations are slight- 
ly lower than two months ago. Frosts hit 
the big North Florida crop. Widespread 
shortages have developed in the East. A 
good Texas crop is now being harvested. 
Over-all planting intentions are 14 per 
cent higher than last year, but still short 
of the goals. 

So much for the troubles of Food Ad- 
ministrator Chester C. Davis. But Pren- 


more feeds 


tiss M. Brown, price and rationing boss, 


is having headaches, too. 


Rationing. Difficulties have developed 
in “filler meats”—sausage, liverwurst, 
bologna, etc. Point values have been cut 
in half, but housewives refuse ‘to buy 
Such products are spoiling in the hands 
of butchers. 





Meat rationing will continue on a week- 
ly basis through May. Mr. Brown had 
hoped to put it on a monthly basis by 
May 1, to allow housewives more elastic 
ity in spending their points. But supplies 
did not ease sufficiently to make that 
step feasible. 

New point values, cutting old values in 
half, are being tried on frozen fruits and 
vegetables and canned soups in an effort 
to ease the price strain on fresh vege- 
tables. 

Prices. Office of Price Administration is 
experimenting with new wholesale ceilings 
on poultry, intended to relieve a tight price 
squeeze for dealers and combat a spreading 
black market. Retail prices go up for fryers 
and broilers, down slightly for roasting 
chickens. 

A uniform price ceiling for fresh vege- 
tables is in prospect. It will affect top 
grades only, and dealers say it means 
an abandonment of most vegetable grad- 
ing, with all but poorest qualities sold at 
top prices. 

OPA is having trouble arriving at exact 
ceiling prices for beef, veal and lamb. The 
original list of ceilings was abandoned be- 
cause, after issuance, it was found that it 
meant higher, not lower, prices in many 
stores. 
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COMPLICATIONS: March cold snaps hit the pig crop in three States 
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Can We Beat the U-Boat? 
Showdown Near in Mid-Atlantic 


Gains in Methods of Combating Submarines by Sea, Air Power 


Teamwork of carrier-based 
planes and escort ships as 
keystone of Allied strategy 


Here, at last, is the story of America’s 
war with Hitler’s submarines. Until now, 
progress in that war has been a military 
secret. Now, for the first time, officials are 
telling many of the main facts in that 
long struggle 

One part of the struggle centers in the 
mid-Atlantic. There, a 650-mile stretch of 
water is beyond reach of patrol by land- 
based planes. That stretch is where the 
submarines are safest. It is their favorite 
stalking ground. 

There, stalked 
submarines in wolf packs and in waves of 
wolf packs. There, too, straggler ships 
are being hunted that 
range, like lone wolves, far from the pack. 
In that mid-Atlantic area, which is pic- 
tured on the map, the losses in ships and 
cargoes and lives are the greatest. Then: 

Another part of the struggle is in Ger- 
many. There, Admiral Karl Doenitz is 
demanding more speed for Germany’s end 
of the race. That race is to keep shipyards 
going despite Allied bombings, to build 
more of the latest-type submarines, to in- 
stall the latest secret weapons, and to train 
more crews for underwater warfare. 

A final part of the race is in the United 
States, and in Canada and Britain. The 
rush is to turn out escort ships and sub- 
chasers and warplanes, and to train crews 
to take up the fight against the submarine. 

This three-sided struggle is hurrying 
toward a climax in the months just ahead. 
A new and greater submarine campaign 
to paralyze America’s war effort is begin- 
ning. This drive is to be Hitler’s big bid 
for a stalemate in World War II, with a 
negotiated peace, instead of unconditional 
surrender, as his aim. 

Facts hitherto withheld but now dis- 
closed by officials shed new light én the 
battle of ships. Here’s the story, up to date: 

Round 1 for Hitler. The submarine cam- 
paign of 1942 now is revealed to have been 
a smashing victory for Hitler. Sinkings 
are officially acknowledged to have reached 
a regord rate. The Truman Committee as- 
serts, and Navy Secretary Knox denies, 
that the sinkings averaged 1,000,000 dead- 
weight tons a month for 1942. This would 
mean that Hitler’s submarines last year 
wiped out more shipping than was built in 


convoys are being by 


by submarines 
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the United States and Britain. It would 
mean that the equivalent of two-thirds of 
America’s prewar merchant marine had 
been sent to the bottom. That would be 
like the loss of the shipping capacity of 
a fleet of 1,200 new 10,000-ton Liberty 
ships and their cargoes besides. 

The critical round. This year, the sub- 
marines’ spring offensive is starting well 
for Hitler. Sinkings, which were down in 
January and February, were sharply up 
in March, and the score is not complete 
for April. Germany has a fleet of nearly 
500 submarines. She is building more at a 
rate of 20 to 30 a month. 

But, as for America, it will be many 
weeks before escort ships can be completed 
in sufficient numbers to swing the anti- 
submarine campaign into full stride. Off- 
cial judgment in the Navy is that the com- 
ing struggle against the submarine is the 
biggest job ever faced by any combination 
of sea powers. Now for a close-up look at 
that contest: 

The hunt. The strangest kind of stalk- 
ing game goes on every day out on the 
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U-BOAT RETURNS TO ITS CONCRETE LAIR 


The showdown is approaching 





Atlantic. There, the submarine and the 
surface ship stalk each other. During mos 
of the hunt, each is unseen by the other 
They are like enemies groping in the dark 
Each tracks the other by sound registered 
on the mechanical ear of the ship. Mer. 
chant ships run from the submarine sound, 
Warships race straight for the sound with 
depth charges ready. 

Only when the submarine is in position 
to strike does it raise its adjustable eye 
the periscope, so that hunter and hunted 
may become visible to each other. Even 
then, the advantage is with the U-boat, 
with only its eye protruding. 

Today, the submarine is more deadly 
than ever before, for several reasons: _ 

The enemy. The submarine in World 
War I represented a big advance in of. 
fense. Then, after Britain was all but 
knocked out, the defense caught up by 
perfecting the convoy system. 

Now again, in World War II, the sub- 
marine has made a big advance. It car. 
ries a dozen or more torpedoes, each cost- 
ing $10,000. The submarine, at the start 
of the first World War, carried 
only two. The modern submarine 
carries a heavy, rapid-firing gun to 
use against lone merchantmen. Its 
strengthened hull permits dives 
below 600 feet, beyond ordinary 
danger of depth charges. The hull 
can withstand depth charges with- 
in 25 feet, whereas, in World War 
I, an explosion within 150 feet was 
thought fatal. 

Hitler’s modern submarine, when 
surfaced, can go twice as fast as 
America’s Liberty ships. Sub 
merged, it can keep even. The 
underwater warship is 220 feet 
long, and can carry its crew of 4 
men nearly 15,000 miles without 
stop for fuel or food. 

The struggle now is against 
fleets of these underwater killers 
The outcome, as in World War |. 
will be determined by the vigor of 
the defense. 

The defense. Great gains ar 
being made in defense methods. 
The race is to produce those weap- 
ons in quantities to do the job. The 
antisubmarine team now is s@ 
power plus air power. This team 
is backed by this country’s huge 
merchant-ship building program to 
turn out between 18,000,000 and 
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20,000,000 tons of shipping this year, as 
compared with 8,090,800 tons in 1942. 

Air power is the deadly newcomer to 
the antisubmarine team. The submarine 
is being attacked at every stage—at the 
ordnance plant, on the ways, at the base 
and out to sea. 

It is at sea that air power can tighten 
up the antisubmarine patrols. What tight 
patrols can do is shown by shipping losses. 
These losses are high among unprotected 
ships and low in guarded waters. Since 
Dec. 7, 1941, the survivors of about 575 
Allied ships have been landed in this coun- 
try. But, in the same period, the losses of 
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ships on military missions, mostly in con- 
voys, have been less than 2 per cent. 

Air power’s great value for defense is due 
partly to this fact: The submarine must 
stay on the surface within sight of the 
convoy by day in order to be within strik- 
ing distance by night. Airplanes, patroling 
sea lanes, can drive U-boats. below the sur- 
face, slowing them down, and destroying 
their chance for position in attack. 

The showdown. The time for a show- 
down is approaching. The map indicates 
that the carrier-based plane, and perhaps 
the carrier-based helicopter, will play a 
big part in that showdown. The map shows 





how land-based planes have been narrow- 
ing the gap in midocean where submarines 
can operate in safety. 

And now carrier-based planes soon will 
be extending their patrols to close up that 
gap. To help with that job, two dozen 
new auxiliary carriers are in service. And 
sea power, with huge new fleets of escort 
ships and submarine chasers, soon will be 
ready for all-out attack on the submarine. 

Thus, the antisubmarine campaign is 
starting late, but is gaining fast. Officials 
say that submarines will have to win quick- 
ly, or lose. If they lose, Hitler will be far 
on the way toward losing the war. 
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RESULT OF AIR-RAID RIVALRY 


New Strategy Combines Best Features of Day and Night Bombing 


Advantages put forward 
by British and American 
advocates of two methods 


A new pattern of air strategy is emerg- 
ing from rivalry between the United States 
Army Air Forces and the British Royal 
Air Force over daylight bombing vs. night 
bombing. 

The new pattern calls for a stepped-up 
air offensive against Germany in the com- 
ing months. Neither the daylight bombing 
methods of the AAF nor the night bomb- 
ing methods of the RAF are to be aban- 
doned. Instead, both methods are to be 
improved and are to be used in combina- 
tion on an expanding scale. 

The whole strategy is reported to be 
part of a broad, new program calling for 
the possible use of Allied air 
power against Germany before an all-out 
invasion by land is attempted. 

The new air program is the outgrowth 
of the old argument over bombing meth- 
The interest in that argument is 
keener than ever since American Flying 
Fortresses fought their way to Bremen 
unescorted by fighter planes, bombed the 
Focke-Wulf aircraft plant there, shot down 
at least 63 of the swarms of attacking 
German planes, and got back to their bases 
in Britain with a loss of 16 Fortresses. 

Here are the two sides in the argument: 

The American view. The Americans 
contend that the greatest possible damage 
to Germany’s power to fight can be done 
by seeking out vital military targets and 
destroying them. 

Their view is that, if the job is to be 
done right, the target must be seen clear- 
ly, requiring daylight, and *t must be hit 
squarely, requiring precision bombing. 

The American attitude is that Britajn’s 
fears about daylight bombing have not 
been borne out. The British thought the 
Fortresses never would reach the targets. 
They believed the losses in planes and in 
men would be prohibitive. 

But the Americans point out that tar- 
gets have been reached repeatedly. Even 
when by accident a German patrol plane 
spotted the Bremen flight an hour away, 
giving the Germans all that time to get 
ready, the Fortresses could not be stopped. 

The loss of 16 Fortresses and about 144 
crew members on the Bremen flight, while 
admittedly heavy, still is said to be not 
pronibitive in view of the 50 per cent 
damage estimated to have been done to the 
Focke-Wulf plant. Moreover, the Ameri- 
cans contend the advantages of day bomb- 
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U.S. AIR CHIEF GEN. ARNOLD 
Rivalry ‘round the clock 


ing cannot be measured by the losses on 
any single flight, pointing to an average 
loss of only 1.8 per cent of the bombers 
engaged. Also, the high accident risk of 
dense traffic of night fliers is avoided. 

Finally, the Americans insist that the 
German air force must be knocked out be- 
fore the war can be won. Hence an air at- 
tack must be chosen which will compel the 
German fighter force to join combat. 

American airmen point out that day- 
light bombing is accomplishing this impor- 
tant military purpose. The Luftwaffe is be- 
ing whittled down steadily. These are 
American views. On the other hand: 

The British view. Officially, the British 
have been as careful as the Americans to 
stay out of any open dispute over the mer- 
its of bombing methods. But British publi- 
cations and British airmen have definite 
ideas, which include these: 

As to losses of bombers, they insist that 
the danger will grow greater as the Ameri- 
can bombing expeditions are extended 
from France and Western Germany farther 
into German territory. British bomber 
losses over Germany are far less than the 
16 per cent loss of American bombers in- 





dicated in the Breman raid. Unofficial », 
ports place the British average loss g 
less than 2 per cent. 

As to life losses among crews, the Fly. 
ing Fortresses that get back, bring not , 
few men home wounded or killed, it ig ag. 
serted. But American authorities say the ) 
number of such casualties actually is Joy. 

As to life losses among civilians, some | 
British journals have complained that, jp 
the Renault raid near Paris, friendly 
French people who were abroad in day. | 
time were killed. a 

As to comparative effectiveness, the 
British feel that precision bombing is not 
needed in attacks on Germany’s big de. 
fense centers. The big block-buster bombs 
dropped anywhere within the target area 
are considered sure to cause military dam. | 
age. The British say that, in Westem | 
Germany, six days out of seven are to 
cloudy to permit a clear view of targets, | 
especially from high levels. Also emphasis 
is placed on the advantage of the heavier 
bomb loads of the British night bomber, 
which allow much less weight than the 
Flying Fortresses for guns and armor, 

That is a summary of the opposing 
views. Now here is the pattern of at 
that is to be the product of that rivalry: 

Composite offensive. In the new com 
ined offensive, the Americans plan tor 
mainly on an expanded program of da 
light bombing. But they also are going 
train crews and equip planes for nightly 
bombing, if and when it seems necessary 
The great fire power of the Flying Fe 
tresses is to be improved still further 
cope with Germany’s fighter planes. N 
guns, more ammunition will be i 
Some of the American planes could 
made into virtual flying arsenals. And 
an invasion gives the Americans air b 
in Northern Italy, full advantage will 
taken of the clear atmosphere of 
and Southern Germany for daylight be 
ings of German centers there. 

The British, for their part, are going 
stick to night bombing. They are build 
more heavy bombers to do their part) 
the air-attack job. 

With this new bombing pattern, the 
encirclement of Germany which, with Ba 
sia’s help, is far advanced as to space, 
is to be undertaken as to time. The be 
ings are to become more frequent both 
day and by night. Finally, Germany 
be bombed around the clock. | 

The pattern, instead of ending the 
valry between the AAF and the RAF, 
the rivals as a team to fight a steppe 
air war. 
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Between lwo Ten -Thousandths 
and the High, Blue Heavens 


ARMY and Navy blueprints 


are hard masters. 


When they say “Tolerance, 
0002,” they mean two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch, and not a whis- 


per more. 


So the work that goes into these 
Buick-built Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines — engines powering 
Liberator bombers now — must be 
right and fine to the last suspicion 
of an inch. 


Buick work on the button. 


These men know what a little 


thing means. 


They’ve seen their engine get the 
maximum working altitude out of 
the sheer exactness of its parts 
and assembly. 


They know without being told 
that the success of a mission or the 
safe return of a bomber’s crew 
may depend on the faultless 


So they work, these men, between 


the rigid, written demands of 
blueprints, and the even more 
inflexible rulings of their own 


consciences. 


The country, its fighting men, and 
some 4,500-odd 
mates now in uniform, look to 
them to be good at their jobs. 


former work- 


We’re proud of just how good 
they are. 








functioning of some small part 
in the thin, cold air of the high, 
blue heavens. 


But that isn’t the only driving 
force that keeps Buick men and 
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“Sure, I'd like to knock off work on some of these 
nice days, but I sort of look at it this way. My 
time’s not my own anymore. It hasn’t been since we 
made up our minds to win this fight. Every hour I 
can put in belongs to Joe Murphy’s boy in Africa, to 
young Danny Green in New Guinea, and to their 
buddies. They need all the things we can make to 
win this fight in a hurry. So I figure that every day 
I’m on the job may bring our fellows home a day 
sooner. Then maybe Joe and I'll go fishing !”" 

te ve vw At Baldwin are made Army tanks, 
gun-mounts, gun tubes and other materiel that our 


armed forces use. Locomotives, diesel engines, ship 
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Chr boys will win the battles but you must win the war 


propellers, testing machines and instruments, and 
hydraulic presses, are some of the wartime—and 
peacetime — products of the Baldwin shops that are 
so important to Victory. 


BALOWIN 
=~. @ 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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MEXICO AS AN ALLY: 
‘PROBLEMS WE MUST SOLVE 


How U.S. Spending Has Created Unrest, Raised Living Costs 


Greater co-operation 
in war effort as aim 
of President's visit 


This country suddenly is showing con- 
cern over the state of affairs in Latin 
America. It is this concern, rather than 
imple gestures of good will, that sent both 
the President and Vice President out of 
the country at the same time. 

The fact is that complaints about the 
United States have been increasing south 
of the Rio Grande. Workers are grum- 
bling about scarcities and rising living 
costs. Agitators are raising the specter 
of U.S. imperialism again. And U.S. of- 
$ ficials complain quietly of the indifferent 
co-operation this country is getting from 
its neighbors in the Hemisphere. 

The situation in Mexico highlights the 
problem. U.S. spending has created a war 
boom in that country, but now Mexicans 
are complaining of too much spending. 
They want goods instead of money, and 
machines to make more goods for them- 
selves. The U.S., in turn, wants more and 
more strategic materials from Mexico, 
faster work on the Inter-American High- 
way, better operation of Mexican railroads. 
’ The U.S. Army wants more freedom 

and more men to operate American-built 

airfields in Mexico, but the Mexican Army 

wants more weapons and equipment for 

itself and no more U.S. soldiers on its soil. 

The Mexican people also are beginning to 
| resent the presence of rich U.S. citizens 
and their pleasure-seeking life. 

These conflicts explain the meeting in 
the industrial city of Monterrey between 
President Roosevelt and President Manuel 
Avila Camacho of Mexico. They also 
throw light on Vice President Wallace’s 
repeated that the United 
States has no selfish economic or political 
ambitions in this war. 

Inside Mexico. The Mexican problem 
presents a strange contrast of boom and 
discontent increasing side by side. 

Mexico has received a $30,000,000 U.S. 
credit for highway development, $6,000,000 
for a steel mill, U.S. agreements to buy 
all surpluses of metals, fibers, lumber, al- 
cohol and rubber. Mexican railroads are 
being repaired with U.S. money and U.S. 
technical assistance. Altogether, 
$80,000,000 is available. 

This spending has created a war boom 
actoss the border. Mexican mines and 
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smelters are working to capacity and ex- 
panding: lumber mills, henequin mills 
glass, tile and cement factories, distilleries, 
soap plants, cottonseed mills, flour and 
textile plants have all the business they 
can handle. In addition, the 
Government is promoting 
other public works. 

The result is that all Mexicans who 
want to work have jobs, farmers have a 
market for their crops, merchants have 
buyers for their wares. 

Prices. This activity, however, is ac- 
companied by soaring prices, and laborers 
and white-collar workers are beginning to 
complain. Rents in Mexico City, for ex- 
ample, have almost doubled. Corn and 
beans, staples in low-income diets, have 
jumped, respectively, from 5 cents to 8 
cents and 10 cents to 20 cents a pound. 
Carrots gone up from 3 cents a 
pound to 20 cents. Used automobiles sell 
for twice the price that new cars brought 
in the prewar period. 

These rising prices have led to internal 
unrest among workers. Wage demands are 


Mexican 
irrigation and 


have 


PRESIDENT CAMACHO 
Will the border go... boom? 


increasing and the threat of strikes is 
growing. Recent strike threats have been 
settled with 10 per cent wage increases, 
but these scarcely have met the rise in 
living costs, which are somewhere around 
45 per cent above 1939. 

Demands on U. S. Just as this country 
gets most of the credit for booming Mexi- 
can industry, so is it getting a good share 
of the blame for soaring prices. Mexico’s 
complaints about U.S. policy are summed 
up by D. Eduardo Villasenor, director of 
the Bank of Mexico, as follows: 

Shipments of U.S. industrial sup- 
plies and manufactured goods are de- 
termined upon a prewar, normal basis. 
But the situation is not normal. Mexi- 
can war production requires more 
supplies, and, in addition, U.S. fac- 
tories should supply the goods that 
used to come from other countries. 

Orders for machinery, parts, elec- 
trical equipment, trucks and tractors 
are cancelled too often. 

Mexico is being forced down to half 
her normal supplies of chemicals, cop- 
per cable and metal products. 

The country’s entire crop of vege- 
table oils will be lost unless 3,000 U.S. 
trucks are delivered by September. 
This is not all. Sr. Villasenor also com- 

plains about private U.S. capital flowing 
into his country for speculative, rather 
than productive, uses. He places this in- 
flow at $50,000,000 in the last two years, 
with $25,000,000 entering in 1942. 

Official Mexican sources state that most 
of this capital has gone into city and coun- 
try real estate and into existing plant, 
thereby forcing an inflation of land and 
stock prices. Bank of Mexico figures show 
a jump of 47 per cent in industrial stocks 
and 46 per cent in mining shares in the 
last year. Money in circulation has in- 
creased by 433,000,000 pesos (886,600.- 
000), which, the Bank director observes, 
could be sopped up with $80,000,000 
worth of new machinery. 

Unofficial reports state that rich Ameri- 
cans are buying up Mexican commodities 
that already are scarce, holding them either 
for a price rise or for an export permit 
enabling them to unload these items abroad 
at stiff prices. Public resentment also arose 
over the new Mexico City race track, built 
with private U.S. funds. 

One remedy proposed to correct Mexi- 
can inflation is to allow the free purchase 
of gold. The Bank of Mexico has an- 
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MEXICAN AMMUNITION 
Dollars make it 


nounced that it soon will exchange silver 
coins and bank notes for gold coins. The 
hope is that this gold will go into hoard- 
ing and thereby relieve the pressure on 
prices. Mexico thus may become the first 
nation to restore a free-gold standard. 

The U.S. position. Officials in this 
country feel that many of Mexico’s pro- 
tests are unjustified. They point out that 
Mexican sales to the United States last 
year amounted to $44,000,000 more than 
her purchases, and that usually she had 
an unfavorable balance. A greater favor- 
able balance is expected this year, and 
Mexico will be able to use the funds for 
postwar development. 

In addition, many American-financed 
improvements will be permanent. Mexican 
highways, for example, can be used for 
peacetime pursuits as well as for war. So 
can the steel mills, the smelters, the im- 
proved railroads. Furthermore, the U.S. 
is using its war chest to bring new enter- 
prises into Mexico, such as the develop- 
ment of guayule rubber and the recent 
agreement to promote the castor bean in- 
dustry. Hardwood and fibers also are being 
expanded by U.S. purchase contracts. 

U.S. circles in Mexico also point out 
that that country, because of facilities for 
overland transportation, is receiving more 
U.S. supplies than any other Hemisphere 
country, including Brazil, which is con- 
tributing as much or more to the war ef- 
fort. This country also emphasizes that 
the sacrifices being made by U.S. citizens 
are greater than those demanded of Mexi- 
cans, and disclaims any ability to correct 
Mexico’s internal price problem or other 
domestic difficulties. 

Lend-Lease. Mexico also has been put 
on this country’s list of governments en- 
titled to Lend-Lease aid. The agreement is 
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to furnish arms and munitions to equip 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 men at a 
cost of around $40,000,000. But Mexicans 
report that this is not enough and is ar- 
riving too slowly. 

Some Mexican fliers are being trained at 
U.S. Army air schools, and ground crews, 
too, are receiving instruction. In addition, 
advance training planes have been deliv- 
ered to the Mexican air force and these 
are being used for submarine patrols in 
the Gulf of Mexico as well as for training. 

There are some signs that delays in de- 
livering Lend-Lease and other supplies to 
the Mexicans may be due to the fact that 
U. S. officials themselves are not complete- 
ly satisfied with Mexico’s part of the war 
bargain. These include: 

Mexican workers. An agreement was 
signed last August permitting the United 
States to recruit Mexican farm workers for 





MEXICAN PLANE 
Dollars send it 


U.S. harvests. Since that time, about 
8,000 workers were imported, and assigned 
largely to beet fields in California, Arizona 
and Colorado. However, about 2,000 work- 
ers have returned to Mexico. 

In recent months more workers have 
been brought in, but there is doubt that a 
Mexican labor army of 50,000, which was 
originally wanted, will be recruited. Mexi- 
cans have not been too willing to come on 
the terms offered and arrangements have 
been difficult. U.S. funds to recruit, trans- 
port and maintain Mexican farm workers 
have been limited. 

Railroad operations. Attempts to im- 
prove Mexican railroad operations proved 
to be another stumbling block. Railroad 
workers had a large voice in the manage- 
ment, and extremely liberal vacation rights 
and sick benefits, which made it difficult to 
operate with full crews. 


es 


Oliver Stevens, a former Missouri} Pacifi 
executive, surveyed the situation and 
gested improvements that have been x, 
cepted. Workers have been persuaded by 
the Camacho Government to surrende 
some of their rights and increasing tonnage 
is expected to be carried in the future. 

Mexican Army attitude. U.S. Army of. 
ficers have their complaints, too. Thej 


presence in Mexico is said to be less thy | 
4 
completely welcome, although the ty, § 


countries are allies. U.S. officers wey 
civilian clothes while on Mexican duty, 
because the Mexican Government fee 
that foreign soldiers in uniform would give 
the pro-Fascist Sinarquista Party too mud 
ammunition for agitation. 

An analysis of the situation in Merie, 
so far as it ean be determined from offic) 
sources in both countries, thus reveals that 
President Roosevelt and President Cams. 
cho had plenty to discuss when they met 
There appears to be growing anti-Americay 
sentiment in the country that needs eq. 
recting. 

Corrections, however, are not expected 
to be difficult. This country’s chief x. 
liance is in the Mexican President himself 
Gen. Avila Camacho has become a highly 
popular leader and seems to have succeeded 
in reconciling conservatives and leftists ip 
his country by pursuing a middle cours 
The radical land and education reforms jn- 
stalled by President Cardenas, now De. 
fense Minister, have slowed down but ar 
not abandoned. This has pleased chureh 
and business elements. The policy of er 
propriating foreign holdings was upheld in 
the oil fields, but not extended to mines 
This has encouraged foreign investors. 

And, above all, Mexican workers appear 
inclined to follow their President withou 
violent protest. 


MEXICAN GUAYULE 
Dollars buy it 
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How fast could You figure a War Worker’s Pay Check? 


It’s a big job in itself to figure 
straight time, overtime, piece- 
work rates and so on — then 
make deductions for Social 
Security, War Bonds, Victory 
Tax, Insurance, and many 
more. * Multiply the figure 
work on one pay check by tens 
of thousands and you wonder 
how millions of war workers 
ever get paid on time! * The 
National Payroll Machine was 
war-born to meet this need. It 
posts, computes, classifies, 
prints — provides several rec- 
ords at one touch of the “net- 
pay” key. It does its work 
systematically, mechanically— 
faster and better than it was 


ever done before. * It is saving 
vital man-hours for great war 
plants—helping win America’s 
battle of production. * This 
is only one of many systems 
built by National to save time 
and protect money and records 
for business, industry, govern- 
ment and the public. A large 
stock of modern used cash reg- 
isters is available. National 
Accounting- Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines are also available to 
war industries on priorities. 





We proudly fly the Army- 
Navy "E” with two stars 
for ‘unceasing excel- 
lence” in the production 
of precision instruments 
and other war materiel. 





The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 






SYSTEMS INFORMATION e SALES e SUPPLIES 


CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Wherever records cre 
kept or money is handled, 


there is need for some 


product of The National 


Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Co-operation or Isolation? 
Behind Trade-Policy Fight 


Vote in Congress on Reciprocal Agreement Act 
As a Forecast of U.S. Stand in Postwar World 


Mr. Hull's plan to find buyers 
for our goods. Opposition’s 
fear of foreign competition 


This country and the world soon will 
be given a weather-vane indication of the 
way the winds are 
toward American co-operation in world 
affairs, or not. The indication will come 
when Congress votes on renewing the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act or letting 
it die. The decision will be made before 
expiration of the Act on June 12 

Involved is a policy that Cordell Hull. 
Secrétary of State, sold to President Roose- 
velt and Congress nine years ago. Mr 
Hull’s idea, one which he had doggedly 
defended for years, was that world pros- 
perity and lasting peace depended upon an 
easy flow of commerce between nations 
He thought that extreme tariffs and trade 
barriers handicapped such a flow of com- 
merce. He proposed that the U.S. take 
the lead in reducing these obstacles. 

Congress approved, and, since then, Mr 
Hull has negotiated 27 
Under these agreements, the United States 
and other countries, individually, agreed 
to cut their tariffs on specified articles 
These tariff cuts, however, were not con- 
fined to trade between this country and the 
other party to an agreement. Instead, the 
reductions applied to imports from vir- 
tually all nations, due to previous com- 
mitments against discrimination. Thus, Mr 
Hull’s program became one of general 
world-wide tariff reduction. 

All this time, some of the important 
trading nations were getting ready, for 
war. Their goal was self-sufficiency, not 
imports and world trade. Consequently, 
their policies were directly opposed to 
those of Mr. Hull. These same nations 
now face defeat in war. 

These circumstances raise the question 
of what America’s postwar commercial pol- 
icy should be. Should this country push 
ahead with its program of expanding com- 
merce with trade barriers reduced by in- 
ternational co-operation? Or should it keep 
its own markets to itself, seek self-suffi- 
ciency and try to go it alone? 

The two views are these: 

Cordell Hull’s viewpoint. Mr. Hull fore- 
sees a situation in which, the war over 
and war contracts stopped, American 
farms, factories and mines must find new 


postwar blowing— 


trade agreements 
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markets or face depression. Foreign out- 
lets will be of utmost importance. But, if 
foreigners buy our goods, the channels 
must be clear for them to make repay- 
ment. Payment can be made in gold, but 
America is glutted with gold. Or payment 
can be made in goods and commodities 
produced by the customer country. An ex- 
change of goods for goods on an expand- 
ing basis, Mr. Hull holds, requires that 
trade barriers be kept to a minimum all 
over the world, but primarily in the United 
States as the world’s greatest market 


Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NECESSARY BANDAGE 
FOR A SICK POSTWAR WORLD? 


Adjusting tariffs through trade agree- 
ments offers a tested method of keeping 
the trade channels clear, Mr. Hull insists. 
It is flexible, he says, and so can be adapt- 
ed to postwar circumstances not now fore- 
seen. He argues that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be the basis of all post- 
war international co-operation. Mr. Hull 
sees but one alternative: A struggle for 
markets, economic alliances between 
groups of nations, narrow, restricted trade, 
depression and a third world war. 

The opposition viewpoint. Mr. Hull’s 
opposition in Congress fears, first of all, 





that America is going to get “skinned.” 
It fears that, through the trade treaties 
and American benevolence, the industries 
of war-prostrated countries will be built up 
so they can compete for the American do- 
mestic market. They fear that tariff level. 
ing will make the U.S. a dumping ground 
for the low-cost products of other countries, 

In addition, some of Mr. Hull’s oppo- 
nents accuse him of an intent to use tariff 
concessions as bargaining points in the 
general postwar settlement, thus tangling 
the American tariff tightly into arguments 
over boundary lines, rehabilitation loans 
and Lend-Lease settlements. 

Some opponents favor self-sufficiency for 
America. They see that course facilitated 
by wartime development of synthetic rub. 
ber and other substitutes. Some contend, 
too, that foreign trade is not of great im- 
portance, that the trade agreements have 
not demonstrably affected it, anyway. 

And Mr. Hull’s congressional critics 
maintain that Congress should retain its 
tariff-making power, not delegate it to 
the President and Mr. Hull. At the very 
least, they want Congress to have veto 
power over any pact Mr. Hull may make. 

The trade agreements, themselves. 
Under the Act, the President, through 
Mr. Hull, can reduce any tariff rate by a 
maximum of 50 per cent. Mr. Hull also 
is empowered to deny the benefits of any 
tariff cut to a country that discriminates 
against the United States. Under this pro- 
vision, Germany received no tariff advan. 
tages for a long period before the war. 

It is estimated that the 27 agreements 
have reduced rates on some 1,100 articles, 
spread generally over the whole list of 
U.S. imports. Many cuts have been made, 
too, in farm products. These usually have 
been accompanied by quota limitations 

Whether the agreements have stimulated 
or restrained foreign trade is a hotly dis- 
puted issue. Between 1934 and the out- 
break of the war abroad, both imports and 
exports gained about one-third. 

Looking ahead. The opposition thinks 
well of its chances. The Trade Agreements 
Act comes up for renewal every three 
years, and the opposition strength has in- 
creased with each test. In 1940, the act 
eased through the Senate by a margin 
of five votes. Over the years, it has lost 
Democratic supporters, and Republican 
strength has been increased, especially by 
last autumn’s elections. The outlook is for 
a close Senate vote that may go either way 

Proponents of postwar co-operation are 
worried. They fear that other countries 
would interpret an adverse vote as indicat- 
ing that the U.S. will withdraw within her- 
self again after this war, that the Pres- 
dent’s influence in world councils thus will 
be reduced. But they have accepted the 
situation as a challenge. Mr. Hull, himself, 
has publicly called the approaching vote a 
real test of America’s postwar intentions. 
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O insure comfort, convenience and sanitary conditions for 
Johnny Doughboy, much preparatory work must be done at 
cantonment sites. Here, Cleveland Rock Drills help—Cleveland 
Wagon Drills and Sinkers drill thousands of feet of holes so that 
rock formations can be blasted away. And Cleveland Clay Dig- 


gers and Tampers prepare the trenches for necessary service lines. 


Cantonment work is only one of many contributions by 


Cleveland Rock Drills to America’s Victory Program. For these 


industrious, reliable tools are also busy all over the world on 


airport work and military highway construction. Furthermore, 
Cleveland mining drills help extract the metals so vital to our 


production program. 


A Cleveland engineer will gladly consult with anyone engaged 


in mining or construction work about their drilling problems. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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: : 24 WMC's ‘Freeze’ 
=:iz | Of Man Power: 


Press Views 





War Manpower Commissioner MeXyi;, 
order designed to “freeze” some 27,000, 
essential workers in their jobs is acceptel 
by most of the commenting press as neces. 
sary to the stabilization program, hy 
some editors contend the order shoij 
have had cgngressional authorization, 

Some editors hold that solution of 
man-power problem must depend o ; 
definite Administration policy, while th 
majority argue that it can best be reach 
by enactment of a national service act. 

Commenting on the McNutt order, thp 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) says the 
“step seems necessary to bring stabilix 
tion to war industries where the turnover 
has been decelerating production,” whk 
the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), declare 
“With the general purpose of the plan, » 
one can quarrel.” 

However, some editors take excepti 
to promulgation of the order without « 
gressional authorization. “It raises a que- 
tion as to whether the Administratia 
seeks to write a national service act } 


| executive order instead of letting Co- 
| gress do it,” argues the Newark (NJ 
Evening News (Ind.), and the Washing 


... ln a ceiling of Armstrong's Cushiontone ee Se ee 


has come to recognize this gross usurpatia 


ee ( 4 


a 


of executive authority for what it is.” 


OISE DEMONS are the world’s worst office pests. The best The New York Herald Tribune (Id 
way to keep them from wrecking concentration, wasting time, | Rep.) maintains that substitution of com- 

and lowering efliciency of your employees is to trap them in a ceil- | pulsion for voluntary compliance give 
ing of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. | “the argument for the frank acceptance d 
Not even repainting will affect the permanent, high efficiency of compulsory national service _ redouble 
this noise-quieting material. 484 deep holes in each 12” x 12” unit force.” It adds: “The half-and-half meth 
absorb up to 75% of the sound that strikes its surface. ods to which we are now committed ar 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is factory-finished—ready to be in- likely to produce only greater and greate 
stalled with little or no interruption to office routine. Maintenance difficulty and confusion.’ ; 
is easy. And Cushiontone’s ivory-colored surface reflects light un- The barring of men in essential occt- 


pations from transferring to higher-payig 
jobs, while leaving those in nonessentid 
jobs free to do as they please, is terme 
“soft liberalism” by the New York Po: 
(Ind.), which adds: “We say these nidie 
ulous contradictions will continue ull 
we have a firm national service law lke 
the one which works so well in Britait 
-° “This most recent attempt at mal- 
A rim SY | ron = ~ power control again emphasizes the al 
- oo sence of an over-all man-power policy, 
' us hh 1OoOn t one says the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispate 
(Ind. Dem.) “Today the War Manpowe 
Mode by the gay makers of Commission is in the position of trying » 

cA) and Asphalt Tile make an airplane without a bluepmat 


“_ 


usually well . . . improves general illumination. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET gives you all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone—the ceiling material that pays for itself by increasing 
office efficiency. Write for your free copy. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 8624 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong's Linoleum 
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R® with guitars throbbing through 
the blue Brazilian night ... Bagdad, 
where high-laden camels sway through 
narrow, latticed streets . . . Port Said, 
kaleidoscope of color, Babel of a hundred 
foreign tongues. Tomorrow, via air, the 
world is yours! 

No flights of fancy are these flights of the 
future. Even now Martin aircraft are speed- 
ing the tools of war to the four corners of 
the globe. And when, after Victory, these 
lifelines become airlines, you will see and 
know the far lands of romance. Via air, 


two-week vacations will equal two months’ 



















from the wings of war to the wings of 


THE WORLD 


Is YouRsS! 


today. Via air, all nations will be neigh- 
bors, drawn together by bonds of travel 
and commerce. Via air, the peoples of the 
world will come to know each other, thus 


building for permanent peace 


yr 
\ OUR TICKET TO ROMANCE is a U.S. War 
Bond. Each Bond you buy hastens the day 


of Victory ... the day when aviation turns 


e 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
. — 4 


peace. Already on Martin drawing boards 
lie complete designs for giant airliners of 
125 tons, capable of carrying scores of 
passengers, tons of freight, to the farthest 
of horizons. Other Martin aircraft of 250 
tons and more are being planned. You can 
help translate these great plans into real- 
ity. You can help build the breath-taking 
new world of the future. ; Buy War Bonds 
to the limit of your ability ... for your 


country today, for you tomorrow. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, U.S.A. 


~ 


Member Arecuart War Pe ection Counci, Fast Coast 





WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A SUB? 


LONG BEFORE you could buy an American built motor car equipped 
with Fluid Drive, American Blower Fluid Drives were approved and used 
in submarines by the U. S. Navy. 


The Fluid Drive on a boat has many important advantages ... It prevents 
transmission of torsional vibrations and shock from powerful Diesels to 
delicate machinery, synchronizes multiple engine speeds; permits rapid 
clutching and de-clutching and provides other equally important advantages. 


Today, because Navy officials knew you could FLUID-DRIVE a sub, American 
Blower Fluid Drives are extensively used on many types of Navy craft. To 
American Blower’s highly skilled engineering and manufacturing personnel 
have come many important assignments for Victory. And American Blower’s 
extensive facilities for manufacture, fabrication, welding, processing, assem- 
bling, have been taxed to capacity. 


After Victory, the skill, experience and proved manufacturing ability of 
American Blower will be available to promote the peace and prosperity of 


Cutaway view of American 
a free world. Blower Fluid Drive. Note: 
there is no mechanical con- 


nection between driving and 


AMERICAN BLOWER ™ 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


\ in production. Division of AMERICAN Radictor and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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RISING WRATH OF NATION 


Executive’s Pledge of Retribution for Japan‘s Murder of U.S. Fliers 


Inspection of troops on 
trip that includes meeting 
with President of Mexico 


President Roosevelt, on another wartime 
visit to about half of the States of the 
union, emerged from a blockout of censor- 
ship at Monterrey long enough to tighten 
the friendly ties between the United States 
and Mexico. He swapped visits and neigh- 
borly words with President Manuel Avila 
Camacho. Together, they caught a glimpse 
of naval pilot training at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., before President Avila Camacho 
headed home. 

Hardly had Mr. Roosevelt turned away 
from the dramatic air show, which had sent 
hundreds of American naval planes roaring 
through the sky, when he sat down and 
wrote a page full of the toughest words at 
his command about the treatment of a 
group of Army fliers who fell into the 
hands of the Japanese after the bombing 
of Tokyo. His statement began: 

“It is with a feeling of the deepest hor- 
ror, which I know will be shared by all 
civilized peoples, that I have to announce 
the barbarous execution by the Japanese 
Government of the members of this coun- 
try’s armed forces who fell into Japanese 
hands as an incident of warfare.” 

The note, which the State Department 
sent to Japan through neutral Switzerland, 
was even stronger. It promised that all of 
the officers of the Japanese Government 
who had participated in the acts would 
be brought to judgment in due course and 
described the acts as murder in cold blood. 

American Army officers pledged that 
American bombers soon would be back 
over Japan in devastating force. American 
citizens flocked to bond-selling booths for 
what in many cities was the biggest bond- 
buying day since Pearl Harbor. But the 
Japanese radio said similar punishment 
would be given to other fliers captured, 
and: “You raid us, we raid you.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was busy getting a pre- 
view, from the friendly side, of some of the 
men and machines that Tokyo will see 
later in a less friendly way. On his trip, 
he was seeing Marines, Army and Navy 
fliers, infantrymen and parachute troops 
training rigorously and grimly for the job 
that leads to Tokyo and Berlin. 

In a howling windstorm at Parris Is- 
land, §.C., the President watched Marines 
parade and practice with Garand rifles. 
“You are a credit to the Marine Corps, 
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—U.8. Navy from Harris & Ewing 
VIEW UP: President Roosevelt watches pilots zoom overhead 





and I can’t say more than that,” he told 
them. At Maxwell Field, Ala., planes by 
the hundreds roared over and landed in 
front of his car. They bore fighter pilots, 
busy with training. He watched 4,000 
cadets go through the toughening exercises. 

At Fort Benning, Ga., President Roose- 
velt sat near a skull-and-crossbones sign 
that warned against too close an ap- 
proach; he watched infantry officer candi- 
dates duck and dodge through a field 
alive with tracer bullets and dynamite 
charges which exploded around them. One 
soldier was lifted like a puppet when a 
charge went off under his feet. 

Four thousand WAAC’s paraded past 
the President at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Not far away, at Camp Forrest, Tenn., 
Mr. Roosevelt saw the whole 80th Divi- 
sion, with equipment on display, just be- 
fore it set out on maneuvers. Moving over 
into Arkansas, Mr. Roosevelt saw the 
shoe-top mud of Camp Joseph T. Robin- 
son, and worshipped with the soldiers at a 


field house. 





Afterward, he went to Texas, and visited 
an airplane assembly plant before crossing 
over to Mexico. 

At a press conference along the way, 
Mr. Roosevelt said he felt sure the troops 
he had seen would do a good job in Eu- 
rope. He said their morale was high, that 
a year of such training would do no one 
any harm. Mr. Roosevelt said he was 
pleased to see such little distinction be- 
tween officers and privates in their field 
outfits. 

The President said he had not seen a 
single bloc since he left Washington and 
that it would do some other persons, 
whom he did not name, good to make such 
a trip. His spirits were higher and he 
looked fresher. He had traveled many 
miles in various kinds of conveyances, 
had felt sun and wind and rain, had 
eaten turkey, hot dogs, chile and a seven- 
course Mexican dinner, had made talks 
and been among crowds. But, for him, it 
was fun; it was one of his favorite ways 
of relaxing. 
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April 30, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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FOUR ‘BULLIES’? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Is the pattern or shape of things to come being re- 
vealed in fragments of official and semiofficial utter- 
ance? 

So accustomed have we become to letting Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt handle the strategy 
of the war that we scarcely realize they have begun to 
nandle as well the strategy of the peace. 

Broad hints of what these two leaders are thinking 
about have recently been disclosed. 

Mr. Roosevelt, through an authoritative article in 
the Saturday Evening Post called ‘“‘Roosevelt’s World 
Blueprint,” written by Forrest Davis, has told us that 
Great Britain, China, Russia and the United States 
are to police the earth and that international adjust- 
ments are to be left to a flexible system of regional 
understandings or conferences. A 

Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons has stressed 
regional councils as the basic machinery and has left 
it to be implied that Russia and Britain will run 
Europe, the United States will run this hemisphere. 
and China will be given a free hand in Asia. 

This is an astounding outline. Perhaps world opin- 
ion has been quiescent about it mostly because the 
plan is incredible and because people everywhere have 
assumed that nothing tangible has really taken form 
anyway and that the principles of a world order re- 
main still to be promulgated. 

But do we understand the implications? Do we 
realize that these “feelers” are meant for us—that it is 
we who by our silence indicate that such a strategy is 
acceptable? 

From a reading of the Forrest Davis article one 
might conclude that the President has either turned 
isolationist or that he is playing some kind of shrewd 
political game designed to overcome isolationist op- 
position by proposing the very thing they have been 
expounding for several years. 

THE OLD DOCTRINE But since it is not possible to 

follow the devious ways of se- 
THAT MIGHT dipl d ; 
MAKES RIGHT cret ip omacy an persona 

agreements which seem now to 
have become the vogue with the heads of the British 
and American Governments, we can only assume that 
it is being proposed to divide the world into four big 
regional systems with a bully or policeman in each 
ready to pounce on the smaller nations—presumably 
to be disarmed, anyway—if they don’t keep the 
peace. 





This is a sad turning back of the clock to the days 
of the balance of power concept in world affairs 
revival of the doctrine that might makes right and tha 
dictatorships can be benevolent as well as malevolent 
IS COLLECTIVE Is it really intended that proud 

nations like France and Be. 
SECURITY IDEAL ; 
TO BE SCRAPPED? gium, Holland and Denmark 
Norway and Sweden, Czecho. 
slovakia and Poland, Greece and Jugoslavia, as wel} 
as the future Germany and Italy, shall become sub. 
missive weaklings ready to accept whatever crumbs o 
economic or financial sustenance shall come from th 
big fellows and whatever armaments the “big four’ 
shall designate as good enough for them? 

If so, what becomes of the sovereignty of these 


smaller nations? What becomes of their liberties and } 


their historic positions as free peoples? Indeed, what 
good are the “four freedoms” if they are to be limited 
by the might and power of a new totalitarianism 
operated by four big powers? 

It is all very well to say that the United States has 
never used its power for territorial aggrandizement- 
at least not in the last forty years or so. But are we al- 
together free from suspicion of imperialism in Cen- 
tral and South America even today? It would appear 
to be a disservice to the cause of Pan-Americanism 
for Mr. Churchill to assume that the United States is 
expected to be the policeman for this hemisphere 


— 
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As for Britain, with her 40,000,000 population, is |) 


she now to be given control of the more than 300,000; 


000 persons on the continent of Europe outside of |) 


Russia? It is not likely, moreover, that Russia, after 
getting her territorial boundaries adjusted satisfacto 
rily in the Baltic, will care a great deal about the squab 
bles among the capitalistic states to the west of her. 

And what about the Far East? Is China a cohesive 
force as yet, and is there not a danger that China wil 


be faced with problems of internal disunity so that he J 


leaders will be preoccupied in building their ow 
country while not too much concerned about Jape 
nese and Russian collaborations after the war? 

It would appear that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill have been all too ready to scrap the ide 
of universal or collective security to be attained by# 
democratic concert of nations and that they visualiz 
instead the peace of the world preserved only by the 
threats or potential might of the four big powers which 
will emerge as conquerors at the end of this wat. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will TT 
defend to the death your right to say it.” Psat 
VOLTAIRE gid iilels 





Reported plan to allocate police power of the world after the war 
to four big nations and to make the smaller nations submis- 


sive to the more powerful—A turning back of the clock. 


But such chauvinism indicates that neither the 
President nor the Prime Minister is interested in the 
tremendous influence of moral force in the world to- 
day and that they are ready to stifle it by adopting 
the very same approach which the advocates of a 
“new world order” have been telling us about in Ger- 
many and Japan for a decade or more. 

Yes, of course, the difference will be that our ob- 
jectives will be good and will tend toward a removal of 
the clashes and rivalries of armament-building which 
have been supposedly the cause of previous wars. 

It is asad commentary, however, on the statesman- 
ship of the world that its two major leaders see only 
the outward manifestations of human unrest that 
have led to nationalistic feeling and aggressive 
tendencies and that they overlook or ignore the real 
sources of human friction. 

What makes war is not the policies pursued during 
the armament stage of a nation’s evolution—when it 
begins a program of military preparedness on a large 
scale. The seed is planted in the period that precedes 
such a turn—when peoples begin to feel imprisoned 
behind commercial walls and trade barriers, when 
they start to suffer from the claustrophobia of domi- 
nance imposed on them from without by nations and 
governments that refuse to share their resources or 
their opportunities with free men elsewhere. 

What Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are appar- 
ently swinging toward is a philosophy of world au- 
tocracy in which the few will govern the many, in 
which the edicts of the mighty will have to be ac- 
cepted by the weak—or else. 

NO ARMAMENT Surely this is not what our boys 
CAN QUELL DESIRE the foxholes are fighting for. 

Surely it is not what the boys 
FOR A FREE WORLD :: y 
of Britain are fighting for. Sure- 
ly it is not the way to revive the spirit of a downcast 
French people. And surely it is not the way to give 
light or Hope to the disillusioned masses of Germany 
and Austria and Italy which must some day be joined 
with us in the making of a new world of equal oppor- 
tunity irrespective of race or religion or nationality. 

Revolutions come from the oppressed few—the 
weak. Minorities grow from a mere handful of prot- 
estants to an army of belligerents solely because of 
the tremendous urge of a human spirit that seeks only 
the right to live in a free world. No amount of arma- 
ment, no air force and no navy is big enough to quell 








the spirit of revolution when once it spreads through- 
out the world against tyranny and dictatorship. And 
history shows that in due time the rightness of those 
who are being trampled upon begins to build a world 
opinion and in the end the bully idea is overruled 
from within or war comes. 

ENDURING Peace 7 Churchil-Roowevet owt 
MUST BE BASED no means complete. They are, 
ON BROTHERHOOD however, straws which show the 
way the winds blow and the world should be in- 
formed at these early stages lest peoples everywhere 
wake up and find that their destinies have been settled 
for them under the guise of war secrecy. 

There is but one alternative—a democratic collabo- 
ration of all nations large and small, strong and weak, 
black and white, yellow and brown. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations has provided such a machinery, 
and it is in existence even today. 

But it is up to us now to prove our professions of 
high purpose and to give of our time, our energies and 
our resources to the fulfillment of the ideals which 
are imbedded in the phrases of the League Covenant. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are unwittingly pre- 
paring the way for world revolution and World War 
III. They must be persuaded to build a greater re- 
liance on moral force by removing the seeds of trouble 
that arise from the very inequalities which the Church- 
ill-Roosevelt plan would perpetuate. 

Our leaders apparently are suffering too much from 
the exhilaration of personal power wielded in a crisis 
of unparalleled proportions. We must turn their minds 
back to the humble philosophy of a government of 
laws and away from reliance on a government of 
magnetic personalities. 

We must try to develop a brotherhood of man 
under law, under justice and under the Christian 
principles of honesty and unselfishness. 

We must not abandon these ideals or turn from 
them because they are hard to embody in practical 
form—we must keep the faith. For there is no other 
way to attain and preserve peace. Government, wheth- 
er of one nation or of many nations acting together, 
must rest on the consent of the governed. Compulsion 
cannot be imposed from the top for very long. If 
peace is to endure, it must be based primarily on the 
honesty and unselfishness of the human soul and the 
voluntary cooperation of all mankind. 
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Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


This country is faced with the task of finding 6.400.000 
additional men and women for the armed forces and for 
necessary war and civilian industries during 1943. That 
is the total required if the United States is to have an 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps of 10,700,000 this year 
and if 1943 production goals are to be met. 

The Pictogram shows the man-power supply and de- 
mand situation for the vear. It shows that 3,200,000 new 
workers must be added to the labor force and another 
3,200,000 must shift from nonessential to essential work. 
It does not show the headaches that lie ahead for Paul 
McNutt and his War Manpower Commission in bringing 
about such an enormous increase in the military and 
war-working population. To attain the goal, measures 
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more drastic than “work-or-fight” plans may be necessar 

Here are the latest official estimates of 1943 demands 
and sources of supply: 

Demand. The Army. Navy and Marine Corps wil 
take 4.300.000 men if present goals are attained. Ther 
were 6,400,000 under arms at the end of 1942. War ir 
dustries need 1,800,000 more workers to bring their total 
to 10,500,000 at the year end. Essential civilian indus 
tries need 300,000. Agriculture’s labor force of 8,900, 
on Dec. 31, 1942, is expected to remain unchanged. 
Added up, these demands come to 6,400,000. 

Supply. Industries not considered essential im wartime 
will supply 3,200,000 of the demand. This means much 
shifting from the fields of construction, trade, finane 
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and from service industries. A new working force of 3.200.- 
000 will have to be recruited from women, older men, 
handicapped persons, migrants and other unemployed. 

For various groups of the population the man-power 
situation has the following meaning: 

For able-bodied men of draft age. All but 1.500.000 
will be in the armed services, regardless of dependents, 
if present WMC calculations are borne out. 

For employers. Methods must be found of utilizing 
women, older men and handicapped workers. Many non- 
essential industries may have to close or shift to war work. 

For workers. It means much shifting from nonessential 
jobs to esssential jobs. It means living under a constant 
threat of “work or fight.” 


APRIL 30, 1943 
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For men 38-45. The Army may find it necessary again 
to call men from this group, at least for limited service. 

For the Army and Navy. It may not be possible to attain 
the 10,700,000 goal for an over-all armed force until 1944. 
Some boards find it impossible to fill quotas while the ban 
against calling pre-Pearl Harbor fathers still is in effect 

A reserve of 5,000,000 more than 14 years of age is said 
by the Census Bureau to be willing to enter the working 
force, but most are married women with family obliga- 
tions. To make full use of this reserve would mean much 
shifting from home communities, and workers are loath 
to move. With 1943 almest a third gone, some of this has 
been done. But extraordinary effort will be required if 
the schedule for the year is to be met. 
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Executives don’t get medals, though they are rendering 
distinguished services to their country. 


Their battle is in the field of production, and the financial 
strategy that makes it possible. Their tactical problem is to 
marshal their companies’ resources and make available, for 
greater production, every possible foot of plant capacity, and 
every dollar of capital. 


They are the men behind the men who make the munitions 
and supplies for the fighting fronts . . . who carry on with 
essential civilian production. 


If your company is in need of more working capital now, 
because of recent tax payments, heavy inventories, to finance 
current production or to qualify for new government con- 
tracts, let us show you how Commercial Credit financing 
can help you. 


If your need involves financing a government contract, sub- 
stantial advances can be made without liability to you. 


Whatever the condition, whether you require thousands or 
millions, we believe it possible to engineer a plan that will 
solve your problem with profit to you, and without red tape 
or restrictions on your management. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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of the Week 
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Although Congress, so far, has been un- 
able to enact a general pay-as-you-go tax 
program, efforts are being made to reach 
an agreement on a simplified plan for im- 
mediate collection of a withholding tax, 
possibly in the form of a separate tax bill. 
Details involving forgiveness or nonfor- 
giveness of any part of taxes due, as well 
as exact methods of applying the new tax, 
would be worked out later in a general tax 
measure. 

With a view to presenting a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on the subject, 
The United States News asked economists, 
financial experts and business executives 
the following question: 

Should Congress insist on some 
kind of a pay-as-you-go tax plan 
that can be put into effect by July 1, 
and leave the question of approval 
until later? 

Answers appear herewith. More will be 
presented next week. 


E. W. Kemmerer 


Princeton, N.J.; Professor of International 
Finance, Princeton University, 


answers: 

Congress should insist on a pay-as-you- 
go plan effective July 1. This is sound pub- 
lic policy and is demanded by an over- 
whelming majority of voters who have 
lost patience with the recent dilatory tae- 
tics of Congress toward the Ruml plan, 
as revised, and with the moronic argu- 
ments upon which the opposition has been 
largely based. 


Alfred C. Fuller 


Hartford, Conn.; President, Fuller Brush Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 
Until Congress can agree on a tax plan 
substantially along the lines of the Ruml 
plan, I believe that action on it should be 
deferred, possibly until next year, to ob- 
tain experience on collections this year. 


Hugh Satterlee 


New York City; Chairman, Committee on 

Taxation, New York County Lawyers’ As- 

sociation; Past Chairman, Committee on 

Taxation, American Bar Association, 
answers: 

I believe it would be a serious mistake 
to legislate a heavy withholding tax with- 
out at the same time providing for the 
remission of at least those installments of 
the 1942 tax liability payable after the 
commencement of withholding tax from 
1943 income. 

The present tax rates are too high to 
permit doubling up in one year without 
serious effects on the public and individual 
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We are not thinking about whether you have an A card 
or a C card. 

We are thinking about whether you are an Imagineer. 

If you are that kind of man, you are already pon- 
dering how you are going to create your share of 
the millions of jobs that are going to be needed after 
the war. 

You are remembering that the supply of all kinds of 
rubber is going to hit astronomic figures after the war. 

You are observing that new chapters in rubber tech- 
nology are being written every day by the very war 
necessities which preclude civilian uses. 

And you shrewdly sense that the whole economics of 
rubber is undergoing great change. 

So you are planning to take advantage of this new set 


of conditions in that new postwar product of yours. 


Ye 


THIS TO SAY ABOUT 





Of course you are. That’s Imagineering. 

Now please insert the word aluminum every place you 
read rubber in the foregoing. And then permit us to ask 
whether you are also planning to take advantage of 
Alcoa Aluminum supply, and technology, and eco- 
nomics, in that new postwar product of yours, that 
product you are going to make postwar jobs with. 

We make bold to keep talking about postwar, exactly 
because we, in company with all industry, are producing 
at top speed in order to make war a thing of the past. 
It is our job. We know no other. 

But we are Imagineering for the future in our 
eighth day of thinking time. We mean to make Alcoa 
Aluminum make jobs. 

ALtuminuM Company OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 
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Other Clayton products serving the Armed 
Forces are Kerrick Kleaners ... Kerrick Clean- 
ing Kompounds...Clayton Steam Gen- 


erators...Clayton Boring Bars and Holders. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





Trickles or torrents are now positively controlled with Clayton 
Feather-Touch Control Valves, by the power of the liquid in 


Through this new “hydraulic operating principle,” pioneered 
by Clayton engineers, the demand for automatic “‘on-and-off” 
liquid control is answered—with valves that seal drip-tight— 
that are adjustable to variable liquid levels or closing speeds— 
and that offer dependable, trouble-free service for an unlim- 
ited range of applications. 


Unusual and difficult liquid control problems are now easily 
solved with Clayton Feather-Touch Control Valves...including 
remote and alternate flow control—a single control for two 
valves—sump and reservoir control—applications for cooling 
towers, feed water heaters, air conditioning systems, sewage 
disposal and water treatment plants. 


The CLAYTON PRINCIPLE 


Closing operation—at left—is controlled by float ac- 
tuated pilot valve admitting line pressure to large area 
diaphragm in hydraulic control chamber, overcoming 
the pressure at smaller area valve seat. 

Opening operation—below—is started by pilot valve 
releasing pressure in hydraulic chamber. 

Detailed engineering data available eocating all types 
of Clayton Feather-Touch Control Valves for liquids 
and gases. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 










economy. Since tax liability is not a fixed 
obligation, but is always subject to modi. 
fication by Congress, a remission of 1942 
taxes could readily be made up over , 
reasonably long period of subsequent 
years, if desired. 


James E. Davidson 


Bay City, Mich.; President, Peoples Com. 
mercial and Savings Bank; President, Do. 
vidson Steamship Co., 

answers: 

Some definite decision on a pay-as-yoy. 
go tax plan should be made by Congres 
so that it may be put into effect just 
soon as possible. The present situation js 
very confusing and the general public doe: 
not know what to plan on as far as taxes 
are concerned. I think the country q 
large will benefit greatly if the present 
confusion is eliminated by a definite pay- 
as-you-go tax plan. I am also confident 
that the United States Treasury woul 
benefit from such a plan. 


R. L. Mehornay 


Kansas City, Mo.; President, North-Me 
hornay Furniture Co.; Member, Busine: 
Advisory Council for the Department of 
Commerce, 

answers: 

A definite tax-payment plan is an in- 
mediate “must.” One-third of our popu. 
lation is unduly disturbed by this solva- 
ble uncertainty. 

The calming effect of any certainty 
transcends all niceties of literary perfec. 
tion or mathematical exactness. The cer- 
tainty of a fixed withholding tax to be ap- 
plied against final tax on current earnings 
should have a July 1 dead line. 


W. W. Cumberland 


New York City; Financial Partner, Welling- 
ton and Co.; Member, New York Stock 
Exchange, 

answers: 

The American public obviously has « 
better grasp of tax realities than either 
the Administration or Congress. This is 
to be the credit of our voters, since ap 
parently they realize that inadequate taxes 
are equivalent to inevitable inflation, and 
that inflation would represent a national 
calamity. 

A pay-as-you-go system is simple and 
urgent. It should be enacted, and put 
into force at the earliest possible date. 


C. J. Reese 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Continental Mo- 

tors Corp., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
My opinion is that too many uncer 
tainties and indefinite problems are nov 
facing us to add one as important, and 
still as uncertain, as such a plan would be. 
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Will = 4 Come In Our Time? 


Most certainly it will —and sooner than you may expect! With 
it will come a new way of life destined to aftect every one of 

Many fantastic deviccs created for war purposes have peace- 
time applications that will make your life pleasanter beyond 
description. You'll know them as you know your radio, your 
car, and your refrigerator. When peace comes, W fptastauiverte| 
will again help build the many products — old and new — that 


give the American Way of Life a special meaning to all 


« 


look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, CHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation 


refrigeration and other key industries 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 


Canada—Sr. Thomas, Ontario 


































KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 











sé 
No, sir, the name of our town 
isn’t Stalingrad, and it isn’t Lon- 
don or Chungking or Medjez-el- 
Bab. Our town is Middletown, 
U.S. A.—which could be any town 
in America. 


“On the map we’re a good many 
thousands of miles away from the 
nearest Axis airfield. But the fact 
is, we consider we’re in the war 
zone. Yes, sir, just as surely as if 
we were right up front where the 
bullets fly and the Stukas dive or 
the murderous little ape-men lurk 
in the jungle. 


“The men of draft age have gone 
—most of them. Yes, sir, they’ve 
said good-bye to their jobs in 
banks and filling stations, drug 
stores and law offices; good-bye 
to home and loved ones—to the 
‘sweet land of liberty’ they sang 
about when they were kids—and 
never dreamed they’d have to 
leave our town to defend. 





UR TOWN 


is in the war zone 
...and fights 
that way!” 


“ ‘We've got a job todo over there,’ 
they said before leaving, ‘and you 
folks back home have got a job to 
do here. Let’s both get to work 
and win this war as quickly as 
possible!’ 


“That’s why we are doing our job 
here in Middletown—just as if we 
were right up front there with our 
boys... helping them in their fight 
for a decent world to live in... 
for a way of life which our fore- 
fathers bequeathed to us as a her- 
itage to be defended—with ‘our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 


honor’.” 


Men and women in Middletowns 
all over America are anxious to 
do everything they can to help win 
the war. The check list of home 
front activities listed in the col- 
umn on the right will help you 
determine how well you are doing 
your war job today. 


> + > 


National Distillers, like the rest of the dis- 
tilling industry, is making no whiskey today. 
We are doing our war job by devoting 100% 
of our production facilities to the manufacture 
of alcohol for war purposes. In modern warfare, 
alcohol is a vital weapon. It is used for 
munitions, synthetic rubber, medicines and 
many other war needs. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Check this list 
and ask yourself: 


“AM I FIGHTING THE 
WAR AS IF I WERE 
IN THE WAR ZONE?” 


¢ I regularly buy War Stamps 
and Bonds—at least 10% of 
my income. 

e! avoid unnecessary expen- 
ditures in order to help pre- 
vent inflation. 

I cheerfully observe all ra- 
tioning regulations and do 
not hoard. 

¢ I budget my ration points 
carefully and don’t waste 
food. 

@ I work where I can do the 
most good for the war effort. 

® I getto work on time and am 
never avoidably absent. 

® I do my best to stay healthy. 

® I do my best to avoid acci- 
dents, especially if I work 
in a war plant. 

© I watch what I say and 
spread no rumors. 

. I conserve tires and gaso- 
line. 

© I share my car with others. 

® I travel only when absolute. 
ly necessary. 

® I carry my own bundles 
when shopping to save man- 
power, gas and tires. 

*® I contribute to the Red 
Cross and all War Relief 
funds. 

® Isaveand turnin scrap met- 
al, used cooking fats and 
other needed materials. 

® I do Civilian Defense work. 

® I work with the Red Cross 
or other volunteer groups. 

® Iam a regular blood donor. 
el volunteer for Nurse’s 
Aide work. 

* I pay my taxes on time and 
in full. 

e I do community social serv- 
ice work. 

© lam prepared to quietly co- 

operate with the F.B.I. in 
apprehending suspicious 
persons. 

¢ I am planting a Victory 

garden. 
el contribute books to the 
men in the service. 

. I write to friends and rela- 
tives in the service. 

® I observe dimout and black- 
out regulations to the letter. 


This list, of course, is not com- 
plete. Every man, woman and 
child will find many other 
ways to help. Check this list 
with your neighbors and find 
out what they are doing. But 
get going! Do all you can! 
And do it now! Consult your 
local Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil for further information. 





These famous bottled-in-bond 100 proof whiskies are offered from stocks distilled years before Pearl Harbor 
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COMING SHOWDOWN ON WAGES 


‘Hold-the-Line’ Order Facing Test in Demands of Miners, Railroaders 


Mr. Byrnes’s key role 
in upholding program 
of economic stabilization 


Signs are appearing that the Adminis- 
tration is now inclined to waver from the 
course of wage stabilization marked out 
by President Rooseveit fff his “hold-the- 
Tine” order. If the wage course is now 
fixed, if there is to be no yielding to union 
pressure for a loosening of the controls, 
the situation has vital meaning for all em- 
ployers and workers. 

The answer to whether there will be any 
yielding should not be long in coming. 
Two cases involving almost 2,000,000 
workers and some of the strongest unions 
in the country are heading for early set- 
tlement. These are the cases in which 
600.000 mine workers and 1,350,000 rail- 
road workers are demanding higher pay. 
What happens to these cases should give 
other workers and their employers a pret- 
ty clear idea as to what they can expect 
in wage adjustments. 

As for the miners. In spite of his 
avowed contempt for the War Labor 
Board and its formulas, John L. 
Lewis now finds his case in the lap of 
that Board. Weeks of collective bargain- 
ing with the bituminous coal operators 
proved fruitless. Under the rules laid 
down for it by the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order, WLB has only two tests to 
apply in deciding whether the miners are 
entitled to all or part of the $2-a-day 
increase they are asking. Those tests are: 

Do the demands fall within the 15 
per cent increase allowable under the 

“little steel” formula? Or, are miners’ 

wages substandard? 

It is clear that the miners have noth- 
ing coming to them under strict applica- 
tion of the “little steel” formula. Mr. 
Lewis concedes that. So the issue appears 
to center around the Board’s interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes a substandard 
wage. And at no time in the past has WLB 
considered $7 a day, plus overtime for 
Saturday work, to be substandard pay. 
The miners’ present base rate is $7 a day, 
when they work, which Mr. Lewis con- 
tends is not often enough in the case of 
many miners to guarantee a living wage. 
To WLB, a substandard wage is one that 
does not guarantee a worker a decent and 
healthful living. 

The Board, then, is tightly cireum- 
seribed by the President’s order. If it fol- 


wage 
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lows the rules closely, there would seem 
to be little basis for giving the miners a 
raise. But there still are such possible 
loopholes as “portal-to-portal” pay (from 
mine entrance to place of work and re- 
turn) or the guaranteed six days a week 
proposed by Secretary of Labor. Pérkint. 

As for thé railroad men. Involved here 
are two separate wage cases over which the 
War Labor Board has no jurisdiction. 
In one, the 1,000,000 workers who are 
members of the nonoperating brotherhoods 
are asking wage increases of 20 cents an 


Those were the lowest-paid men and the 
men who are hardest hit by increased liv- 
ing costs. The average raise for the non- 
operating workers has amounted to close 
to 15 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941, 
Ironically, thé ligher-paid operating 
workers are entitled to bigger increases 


under the “little steel” formula than 
lower-paid nonoperating workers. Their 


increases since January, 1941, have aver- 
aged about 10 per cent. Their case has not 
yet been referred to a fact-finding board. 

Final judge of whether WLB and the 





HARRY SCHWARTZ 


hour, with a 70-cents-an-hour minimum. 
In the other, 350,000 members of the 
“Big Five” operating unions ‘are demand- 
ing 30 per cent increases, with a minimum 
daily increase of $3. Jurisdiction here is 
in the National Mediation Board, with 
James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, having final determination. 

Collective bargaining and mediation 
have failed to bring agreement in either 
case. A fact-finding board hearing the 
nonoperating workers’ case must make its 
recommendations to President Roosevelt, 
but these recommendations must stay 
within the limits of the “hold-the-line” 
order. So this board, like WLB, must 
hew to the “little steel” or substandard 
line. But, under a previous wage adjust- 
ment, some nonoperating workers re- 
ceived increases as high as 28 per cent. 


DR. WILLIAM LEISERSON 


—Acme 
GEORGE COOK 


The National Mediation Board has a new line 


fact-finding boards are “holding the line” 
against inflation will be Mr. Byrnes. And 
Mr. Byrnes’s latest pronouncement on the 
question of wage increases indicates a 
determination to live up to the letter of 
the President’s order. If he does so, wage 
adjustments to correct inequities and in- 
equalities apparently are out until the 
President sees fit to modify his order. 


Salaries. There are a few rules that 
you as an employer should know when 
the question of raising salaries comes up. 
Treasury’s Salary Stabilization Unit, like 
the War Labor Board, has had to revise 
its practices in the light of the President’s 
“hold-the-line” order. Briefly, you may ex- 
pect the following: 

General increases. Few can be ex- 
pected. Treasury is stricter than WLB 
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Svet seca 


BOGEY WRENCH? 





Here's a ‘‘bogey”’ that means nothing to a golfer. But it means a whale 


of a lot to a 90 mm. gun crew. For this overgrown socket wrench is the tool 
they use to dismount their mobile gun and get set up in a hurry for firing. 


A. S. Campbell is one of the concerns selected by Army Ordnance to 
supply bogey wrenches for this hard hitting artillery. We are proud of the 
privilege of making this and other war essentials for the Army and Navy. 
They are flowing from our plant in an increasing stream — bomb bands for 
bombers, shell cases for the 20mm. anti-aircraft guns used with such success 
on land and sea, radio filterette boxes for jeeps and tanks, switch boxes for 
fighting ships. A. S. CAMPBELL COMPANY INC., East Boston, Mass. * 


Call on A. S. Campbell 


Our enlarged plant is ideally equipped for speed, efficiency and big 
production. Call on us today for help with your war production. 
And call on us tomorrow when you need post-war production fast 
and right. If it’s stamped out of metal, or if it’s plastics or plated, 
A. S. Campbell can make it! 


A.S.CAMPBELL can make it! 














in applying the “little steel” 15 per cent 
formula. As a general rule, this formula 
will not be applied to salaried adminis. 
trative, executive and professional em. 
ployes. Most of them already have beep 
raised at least 15 per cent since January, 
1941. Treasury does not consider that the 
substandard test applies to salaries under 
its jurisdiction. 

Equality. Treasury may, however, per. 
mit equalizing adjustments in salaries jp 
plants where workers have been granted 
15 per cent raises by WLB. Treasury jp. 
crease, however, probably will not be as 
much as 15 per cent. Past policy of grant. 
ing lower percentage increases to higher. 
paid workers still is in effect. In one jn. 
stance, salaried workers making less than 
$4,000 a year were given 10 per cent ip. 
creases, those making more were held to 
5 per cent. 

Treasury feels that it still has authority 
to correct inequalities between salaried 
workers and wage earners in a plant. Be- 
cause of overtime, wage earners sometimes 
are paid more than foremen, and in some 
cases Treasury allows increases for fore- 
men. 

Promotions, merit increases, reclassi- 
fications are permissible without Treas. 
ury approval if they conform to established 
practice in your plant. Best advice, how- 
ever, is to be prepared to back up in- 
dividual raises with ample justifying evi- 
dence. 

On the whole, Treasury is likely to be 
stricter on individual raises than WLB 
because salaried jobs are not so standard- 
ized as wage jobs. 

High-salary ceiling. Treasury no longer 
can limit net salaries to $25,000. Employ- 
ers can reduce salaries that are above 
$5,000 a year without Treasury approval. 
Treasury must approve reductions below 
$5,000. 

Before approving salary increases, re- 
gional offices of the Stabilization Unit 
must be sure that: 

Positions are properly classified, are not 
disguised by high-sounding titles; -duties 
are clearly described; minimum and maxi- 
mum salary ranges for a given job are not 
too wide; employers define past policy on 
advancements (amount, frequency and 
basis); that there is a limitation on the 
amount by which an employe’s salary may 
be advanced at one time within a salary 
range, and that advancement schedules 
show when, how and by whom determina- 
tions are made regarding merit increases 
and promotions. 


Job freeze. Employers and workers 
can look for some modification of War 
Manpower Commission’s rules and regula- 
tions covering job transfers, particularly 
outside of the 66 areas in which stabilize 
tion agreements are in effect. 

Under these modifications, some essei- 
tial persons will be permitted to shift to 
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“You Pays Your Money and 
You Takes Your Choice...” 

















INCE long before your grand- 
father’s day, the saying “You pays 
your money and you takes your 
choice” has been as American as apple 
pie. It bespeaks our freedom. 


Part of our heritage has been your 
right to decide for yourself what is 
best for you and what course you shall 
take, granting only that you do not 
infringe the rights of your fellows. 


And why not? You know best 
what you want and need and can af- 
ford. And, barring war-time when you 
gladly accept necessary restrictions, 
you righteously object when your 
privilege of self-decision is threatened. 


Well, such an effort is now under 
way. It started some time ago, and is 
covered with various cloaks. Some of 
its advocates may be thinking of your 
welfare... others have an axe to grind. 


This threat deals with the trans- 
portation of everything you eat, wear 
or use. The effort, if successful, would 
probably specify what must be hauled 
by Truck-Trailer, or train, or boat, or 
plane. Or that the various methods 
would be limited as to length of haul. 


In short, all shipping would fit a “co- 
ordinated pattern” . . . eliminating the 
competitive element that has brought 
about virtually all advancements in 
our transportation system. 


Maybe you think that’s unimport- 
ant... that you don’t care how your 
goods will be shipped ... that it’s some- 
thing for your grocer, your druggist, 
your clothier to worry about. 





But remember this: Shipping is a 
part of everything you buy, just as 
much as the leather in your shoes or 
the freshness of your milk. 


You may prefer economy, at the 
possible sacrifice or speed and fresh- 
ness ... or speed of delivery may 
justify a higher cost ... or care in han- 
dling may be paramount. Whatever 
your need, you know it better than 
anybody else. And you, or your dealer, 
should have the privilege of selection. 


Here’s a simple parallel: When 
you send a message, you can use third- 
class mail, first class, special delivery, 
airmail, telegraph or telephone. You 
weigh the value against the cost... 
and make your selection. And who is 
the best judge? Nobody but you! 


Few commodities can be definitely 
“typed” as to hauling. Steel and coal 
are widely hauled by Truck-Trailer 
... with excellent reason. Machinery, 
livestock and other incongruous car- 
goes travel, in emergencies, by air. 


The only real questions are: 
When and how does the consumer 
need the shipment? And: What costs 
will he pay? Obviously, only the con- 
sumer knows the answers. 


It boils down to this: Our trans- 
port system exists solely for the bene- 
fit of the public. Transport methods 
will succeed to the degree that they 
serve you well. If they serve you poor- 
ly, you will pass them by and they will 
fail. 


You pay your money—and you 
SHOULD get your choice ! 
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What's Going On 


Of the moves toward restric- 
tion, these are outstanding: 


Repeated efforts to restrict 
motor transport to specified- 
limit short-hauls, and, as a 
purported counter-balance, to 
set a minimum-mileage limit 
on rail hauls. However, many 
of the short hauls are unprof- 
itable and impractical for 
railroads, anyway, while mo- 
tor transport is giving effi- 
cient, economical, undupli- 
cated service on many hauls 
of 1,000 miles and more. 


2) 


A “co-ordination program” 
that would put all transport 
facilities in an arbitrary pat- 
tern, without regard for fluc- 
tuating needs and conditions 
and with no thought for the 
public benefits and service 
improvements that come 
from competitive enterprise. 


3] 


Movements to investigate the 
relative economy and fitness 
of railroad, motor and wa- 
ter carriers in transportation 
service.* Such investigation, 
in itself, is entirely reason- 
able. However, since its 
strongest advocates have a 
motive which ignores the 
public welfare, it would seem 
that they expect the results 
to work in their favor. 





*One such movement is the 
provision, by Congress, for a 
Board of Investigation and 
Research. An excellent re- 
port on the subject matter 
to be studied by the Board 
is contained in a booklet 
“Transportation in the Pub- 
lic Interest.” For free copies, 
address National Highway 
Users Conference, National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Rock 
Island 


VA 


} The frenzied paperhanger from Austria must now be suffering 


from acute insomnia. His vision of world empire is fading. His armies, 
once believed invincible by many, are beginning to know defeat. 
Many of his “supermen” are now tired and disillusioned. 


And while Herr Hitler tosses sleeplessly, we wonder whether he real- 
izes the enormity of his mistake in neglecting his railroads. For even 
in a land of “supermen,” rolling stock must be kept in condition; en- 
gines should be periodically overhauled; roadbeds must be main- 
tained; bombed railway centers must be given instant attention. The 
Nazi overlord has neglected these things. In doing so, he has violated 
a war principle as old as war itself—to maintain lines of supply and 
transportation so that armies may have quick mobility. 


How thankful America should be that management foresaw the neces- 
sity of modernizing the nation’s railroads. They are now in ‘fighting 
trim,” and we are determined to keep them that way. ROCK ISLAND, 
for example, has for years pursued a comprehensive Program of 
Planned Progress. We have invested vast sums every year to make 
it one of the nation’s modern rail systems, and we shall continue to 
keep it so. 


Ours is the herculean task of moving fighting men and the materials 
vital to victory. War found us ready, and we shall carry on until 


victory is ours, 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


iii KEEP BUYING WAR BOND S. _ IIIIUNiNiONnOMMNION 














higher-paying essential jobs in oth. 
plants. Test will be whether the war effoy 
will be furthered by such a job ¢ 

For example, WMC may decide that it 
would help the war effort for a worker {) 
move to a job where housing Conditions 
were better or where he would be Close: 
to his place of work. Most employmey: 
stabilization plans provide for such shift 

Special consideration may be grante 
for certain types of hardship cases in bot} 
stabilized and unstabilized areas, 

In the matter of enforcement, Wye 
banks heavily on employers to police th 
rules. Reasoning is this: If an employer 
has reason to believe that an employe is 
being lured from him by promise of higher 
pay, he will report the incident to Wy¢ 
and a quick check can be made, Al» 
Treasury has a check, since income ty 











REUNION: Last month union officials had a 


workout at an Army camp to see how it felt to 
be a soldier. Last week Army noncoms returned 
the visit Jo see how it felt to make weapons 
of war. The dividends: Higher morale. 











forms now require persons to report salary 
or wage increases received during the year 


Strikes. Labor’s resentment against 
the President’s latest job and wage-stabil- 
zation orders has brought a scattering of 
strikes in protest, but no upheaval. Most 
unions appear to be waiting to see whether 
the rules will be modified. Unless there is 
some modification, leaders may have trov- 
ble holding resentful unions to the ne 
strike policy. 

Latest official figures—for February— 
show a slight increase over January in the 
number of strikes, but a decided decline 
from that month in the number of work- 
ers involved and the number of man-days 
of idleness. 

The figures: February—210 strikes, 
000 workers involved, and 170,000 mar 
days of idleness. January—195 strikes, 9, 
000 workers, and 450,000 man-days 
idleness. 
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WAS THE 72nd YOUR BABY? 


THE SMALL metal parts many of us are working on today may be in 
Tunis next month. If they don’t do their job, boys like Bill may never 
cross the ocean again. 

Parts like EMPIRE bolts and. nuts, for example. Shipped by carloads, 
agains! es 8 Qua” * each one must fit, tighten easily, stand up under fire. They must move fast 
»-stabili- - ‘2 , — or war equipment will move slowly. 
ering of : hg Here, at R B & W, machines of our own design are improving the 
al. Most & gt i strength of metal, cold-reducing Empire bolts, cold-forging the threads, 
whether 5 cold-punching Empire nuts, répunching to insure perfect fit. To this 
there is a <-; inventiveness, we're adding personal care to make quite sure no weapon 
ve trov- “ = fails or waits because of us. 
the no- ‘4 * If you, too, are making vital “bits and parts”, we'll send you posters 

-.. ; made up from this ad—omitting any reference to us. They’re free. Just 

oe write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an 








OWl’S WAR OF WORDS: 
BEHIND CONGRESS CRITICISM 


Varied Roles That 


Actions that have brought 
complaints from reporters 
and Government officials 


The Office of War 
more money to fight the war of words. 
But OWI is under attack from within and 
without. Fifteen resigning workers say it 
is becoming an office of ballyhoo. Con- 
gressmen question its work. Elmer Davis, 
its director, is fighting to keep his hold 
upon the public confidence. Yet neither 
the public nor Congress has any clear idea 


Information wants 


of what the agency is doing. 

Mr. Davis’s tangle with reporters in 
front of a senatorial reviewing stand, in- 
spired by a congressional desire to learn 
how he operates, was but one phase in 
the continuing inquisition he will undergo 
before he has $47,000,000 in hand for next 
year’s operations. For Congress wants to 
a clear picture of what the white- 
topped Indianan is doing with his world- 


get 


wide agency before it supplies him with 
more funds. The calm voice and unruffled 
temper of the OWI director will be well 


extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs ) 


Mr. Davis's Agency Plays at Home and Abroad 


tested before he gets the go-ahead sign. 

For Mr. Davis, the explanation of his 
own agency and its works to outsiders will 
be one of the toughest jobs of analysis 
the veteran explainer of complicated world 
situations ever has tackled. He faces sev- 
eral patent handicaps: 

The multilayered complexity of OWI’s 
operations is not easy for the layman to 
grasp. The agency deals with news and 
propaganda in every form—spoken, writ- 
ten and visual, radio, publications and pic- 


tures. It has offices strewn both ways 
around the world from Washington to 


Chungking. It aspires to be known abroad 
as the voice of America. It doesn’t mind if 
it is less well known at home. 

OWI publishes a magazine that sells in 
foreign countries for less than cost, is not 
for sale in America. It runs printing estab- 
lishments abroad that turn out pamphlets 
and news sheets. It operates radio stations 
that pump propaganda into Europe and 
Asia. It makes movies, even controls the 
sale of all 35-mm. film, on which movie 
newsreels are made. In the home field, it 
tries to fight the war with inspiring words. 





ELMER DAVIS 


—Acme 


SENATOR VAN NUYS 


The OWI has a $47,000,000 sales job 


46 


It censors the speeches of Government 
officials, but not of members of Congress, 
It keeps an eye upon the flow of news 
from Government departments. 

It is the over-all holding company for 
all Government publicity operations. And 
this fact presents Mr. Davis with another 
of his handicaps. Reporters have a healthy 
dislike for any agency that seems to feed 
them news with a spoon. They like to get 
their news directly and in their own way 
That is why Mr. Davis so often empha- 
sizes that his agency practices an open- 
door policy and does not stand between 
the reporter and the news source. 

In his press conference, transplanted to 
Capitol Hill to give Senators a glimpse of 
him in operation, Mr. Davis said reporters 
were free to talk with Government of- 
ficials in the same way as always, that it 
was not his fault if the officials would not 
say anything. Reporters told Mr. Davis 
that all of his own OWI officials did not 
seem to understand this policy. 

The Senators said nothing. They only 
listened and stored away more questions 
to ask Mr. Davis at 
from which reporters will be barred—and 
which for the OWI director will be the 
that really matter. These are the 
conferences that will provide the money 
And to many partisan-minded members 
of Congress, with a presidential election 
just around the anything that 
smacks of a Government propaganda 
agency is anathema. Mr. Davis has a 
$47.000,000 job of selling to do before he 
convinces them that he deals only in facts 


later conferences— 


ones 


corner, 


This selling job, for a man who, like 
Mr. Davis, has a knack of cutting straight 
to the heart of a question, must consist 
of a clear and simple explanation of what 
his 4,400 employes are doing in their 
scores of offices around the world, what 
policies guide their actions and how those 
policies are formulated. The master of the 
simple phrase has no simple task here. 

OWL is divided, clearly and distinctly, 
into a domestic and an overseas branch 
They perform entirely different functions 
for different peoples and adapt their op- 
erations to the peoples with whom they 
are dealing and the effect they are trying 
to achieve. The domestic branch is aimed 
to reach Americans through the usual in- 
formation channels. The overseas branch 
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= SHIPS FROM ONE SET OF DITTO RECORDS! 
res 

waa (| -Dravo Corporation, Shipbuilders 
> the ) 

the — Ditto Business Systems are achieving the necessary 
one} co-ordination for the fastest shipbuilding jobs in the world’s 
nbers history. The same co-ordination of operations helps give us the 
ctaoe world’s fastest aircraft production. Unless you are using Ditto 
on One-Typing Systems, precious time may be lost in your plant 
ogi right now. Ditto not only helps to do things faster but eliminates 
7 be the costly element of error, because Ditto does away with all 
facts re-typing. 

- like Doing it smoother—doing it faster—doing it better! . . . Speed 
aight and error-proof accuracy are Ditto’s achievement in war or peace. 
onsist Ditto can serve you in every plant operation! Production— 
what > Payroll—Purchasing—Order-Billing . . . Ditto adds extra hours 
thei to production . . . without chance of error! Write today for free 
a samples showing how Ditto one-typing Business Systems work. 

nose 

Mf the PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
netly PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single writing! 
wes PURCHASING— Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ctions ORDER-BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 
: P yping 
ir Op- 

they 
trying , 
aimed 
an MMML 
ranch 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
EWS DITTO, Inc., 681 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


THE WHITE COLLAR WORKER 


ff 
, t= Tributes to the war worker... the armed forces and 
k— individual heroes... but who recognizes the white collar 
worker for his full value? He’s an unsung hero of this war... 
and where would we be without him? Grinding long hours 
overtime because no one else knows how to do his job... 
working and worrying his heart out to help build better wea- 
pons... keeping materials coming in so production records 
can be broken... trying to keep up his work and at the same 
time fill out endless reports! He has a son in the service, 
gives blood to the Red Cross, is an Air Raid Warden and a 
scrap collector... He gives time to community activities, buys 
War Bonds, pays a heavy income tax and is supposed to take 
care of increased expenses with a smile!... Nerves may be 
cracking, health breaking, hair greying, but he’s doing his 
job with every ounce of energy left in his system... For he’s 
interested in America ahove all and the freedom of life which 
is meant by the “American Way”... We salute the white 
collar worker for his devotion to his job—to his country— 
and for the important part he is taking in earning the Victory! 

To make the white collar worker's job a bit easier, Domore 
has developed a Seating Service that stands in a class by it- 
self. An interesting folder giving a complete description of 
this service will gladly be sent to you without obligation. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., DEPT. 414, ELKHART, IND. 


DO/MORE FOR VICTORY +» BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











reaches out toward the peoples of all othe, 
nations in more than a score of language, 
through every sort of channel available 

The domestic branch is <livided jny, 
two separate operating agencies. One dea) 
with news in printed form. The othe 
handles posters and visual art, radio an 
motion pictures. One handles the OW 
version of developing news from Gover 
ment departments. The other strives 4, 
influence public thought, a work whic 
according to the views of the individy 
describing it, is educational, promotiong) 
ballyhoo, or propaganda. 

In stepping into the Washington ney, 
field, Mr. Davis collided with a whole 
of established press-relations practices, Hp 
ran into opposition and sharp antagonism; 
when he ordered that news releases frop 
regular Government departments be fyp. 
neled through OWL. Cabinet officers ani 
minor officials resented his efforts to cop. 
pel them to restrain their utterances jp 
speeches to matters wholly within thei 
own fields of action. 

Often OWI slowed down the whole 
movement of news, or provided a duplicat- 
ing service, when its attempt was to ae. 
celerate accurate reporting. William Jet. 
fers’s complaint about the rubber report 
was that it was out of date. The checking 
and rechecking which OWI did on its food 
report delayed issuance until the figures 
reported were too old to be of any use. I: 
either case, they may have been accurate 
and rounded reporting jobs, but not quit 
fast enough for a newspaper, which thrives 
on today’s news today. 

A new public relations agency, bringing 
in many men not familiar with Washing. 
ton news practices, had been superimposed 
upon one that already existed. It added 
hundreds of new press agents and ofte 
interposed a new layer of authonity 
through which news had to pass before 
it could emerge for publication. 

Moreover, the rigid controls of military 
and naval censorship were loosened little 
if any, by OWI. At the outset, Mr. Davis 
learned that Army and Navy officers, no! 
OWI, would decide what could be printe 
without giving aid to the enemy. At his 
press conference, Mr. Davis was reminde 
that more than a year had passed befor 
the details of Pearl Harbor and the Tokyo 
bombing were made public. 

Full details of the Tokyo bombing 
would not have been made public whe: 
they were, Mr. Davis said, had the han 
of OWI not been forced by Tokyo. Ther 
still was some checking that the Army and 
Navy and OWI wanted to do. An accident 
had disclosed a part of the story. In the 
midst of the clamor for the rest of it, Japx 
nese radio beamed a broadcast to America 
telling Americans to listen to Tokyo ané 
hear the whole truth of what happened 
Then it gave a highly inaccurate accoutt 

Such a report would have caught news 
paper headlines if OWI had not mate 
available, without further checking, ' 
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” Reprinted from The Saturday Evening Post 


We’ve written a lot in a more serious vein on this subject. 
BODY seems to be saying the same thing for us: 
rel ° . 

in whatever new environment or 


But now EVERY- 
that women are still women 
occupation they find themselves, Which is 
. why, in every war industry area, the 


demand has steadily increased for— Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 





Largest Audited Magazine Circulation in the World 
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AUTOMOBILE GAS 





As superior to present aviation fuels 
as they are to automobile gas 


Atlast, petroleum chemistry has caught up 
to and passed aeronautical engineering. 

Houdry scientists have developed a 
new Catalytic refining process that can 
provide America with a super aviation 
fuel. A fuel as far ahead of present avia- 
tion gasolines as they in turn are ahead 
of third grade automobile gas. So vastly 
superior, in fact, that today’s aircraft 
engines cannot fully use its capabilities. 


Will Improve Quality of Present 
Aviation Gas 

Until aircraft engine design catches up 
to it, the new Houdry Adiabatic Process 
will be useful principally in providing 
an additive, to raise the octane-rating of 
currently produced aviation gas, Even 
so, significant improvements 
in performance may be ex- 
pected. Greater speed, power, 
range and load-carryingcapac- 
ity for American aircraft! 

New refineries employing 
the Houdry Adiabatic Process 


HOUDRY 


CATALY TIC 


MOLLY AXY 2K 





will be simpler and less expensive to 
build than present-day catalytic crackers. 
Less time and smaller amounts of critical 
materials will be required. A semi-com- 
mercial unit is already in operation, its 
total production reserved for testing by 
the armed forces and Houdry technicians. 


90% of All Catalytically Cracked Aviation 
Gas Made by Houdry Process 
The new Adiabatic Process is the latest 
development of the famous Houdry 
Catalytic Process which already has con- 
tributed mightily to America’s war effort. 
In fact, Houdry plants last year produced 
more than 90% of all the catalytically 
cracked aviation fuel made in the world. 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the 
Thermofor Catalytic Cracking 
Process are available to any 
and all American refiners 
without restriction, under 
license arrangements subject 
to approval by the United 


States Government. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Licensing Agents: 


BE. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 


Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 





story that was in hand. And, although jp. 
accurate in many respects, the Japanese 
account would have gained some credence 
despite the fact newspapers would haye 
warned their readers that it came from 
enemy sources. 

The Japanese report is illustrative of 
the type of work that Robert E. Sher. 
wood’s overseas branch of OWT is doing 
abroad for America, although, unlike the 
Axis, the American agency can speak the 
truth to Europe and Asia. From short. 
wave stations in New York and San Frap. 
cisco and from more than 30 long-waye 
stations in outposts around the world. 
OWI gives to foreigners news of the wa; 
and America’s war aims. The broadcasts 
pour out at the rate of 2,500 a week in 
more than 20 languages. 

Added to the broadcasts are bales of 
printed matter. All of the material is tied 
to a policy that is laid down by the State, 
War and Navy departments and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. All of last year, Europe 
was being told of the American produc. 
tion that was to come. This year, it can 
see and feel those planes in action, hear 
the reverberations of tanks and guns from 
North Africa. Europe now is being told 
not to revolt just yet, to wait a while; the 
time will come soon. 

In the field, the overseas branch works 
closely with military authorities. It has a 
triple-layered job to do, telling civilians 
in countries where American troops are 
located about America, keeping occupied 
countries informed, and _ propagandizing 
troops in the field. Pamphlets 
dropped over enemy lines in North Africa 
tell tired enemy soldiers of the food and 
rest and good treatment to be found if 
they quit fighting. They have quit by the 
hundreds, bringing in the pamphlets as 
passports to the American lines. 

This is only a small part of the story 
that Mr. Davis has to tell Congress to get 
his $47,000,000. If it is said that OWT's 
voice is feeble, Mr. Davis will point out 
that Germany is supposed to be spending 
between $220,000,000 and 500,000,000 a 
year for the same work. His $47,000,000 
outfit is only a popgun beside Germany's 


Big Bertha. 
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Get the most out of 
your New York visit 
—at ESSEX HOUSE 












ESSE 
HO 


* Oversize Rooms 

* Delightful Service 

* Extreme Convenience 
* Quiet Park Location 
* Moderate Rates 
Single Rooms from $ 


Oscar Wintrab 
Managing Director 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH,N. ! 








1 block from subway stations 
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An American fighting plane glides to a landing 
— somewhere south of Shangri-la. It taxis to 
the edge of a clearing and is rolled in between 
the trees. Piles of sandbags form a barri- 
‘ cade against bomb fragments and sputtering 
oint incendiaries. Dexterous camoufleurs conceal 
rope it from enemies who prowl the skies. This 
lue- is repeated thousands of times at the temporary 
can airfields forming the outposts of Democracy. 
hear 
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Those sandbags may have been made by Bemis, 
rom f for many of our 23 factories and mills with 
told over 8,000 employees, have produced millions 
the of them since Pearl Harbor. And the camou- 

flage may have included Bemis burlap or cotton 
orks goods. Millions of yards of these materials, 
intended for bags to serve peacetime com- 
merce, have gone to war with our Army’s 
camouflage experts. 


as a 
lians 

are | 
pied | Although we are busy on this and other special 
izing | war work, we still continue to supply bags for 
hlets | essential agricultural and industrial products in 
increasing quantities. And we are ready now 
to help in developing more serviceable, more 
and salesful packages for peace times to follow 
d if victory. If you have a packaging problem... 
pthe | present or future . . . we shall appreciate the 
sas | privilege of talking it over with you. 
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CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


Making cloth for Bemis Bags? Yes... but Mrs. Maxine 
Whitaker, weaver in Bemis’ Indianapolis plant, is doing 
more than that. She is helping weave the fabric of victory! 
For many of the bags made from the cloth that flows 
from her loom will carry food to America’s fighting 
men... perhaps to her soldier husband, somewhere in 
the South Pacific. 


Bemis bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 622 SOUTH FOURTH STREET « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


War Bonds 
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TOWARD A WITHHOLDING TAX: 


8. Pat. 
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“QUALITIES OF ENDURANCE, THE 
ABILITY TO ‘TAKE IT’, ARE ALL 
IMPORTANT FOR THOSE WHO MAY 
BE EXPECTED TO JOIN COMBAT 
FORCES IN THE FIELD. EVERY DEVEL- 
OPMENT THAT CAN ASSIST THEM 
IN THEIR PHYSICAL PREPARATION 
WILL BE OF BENEFIT TO THEM AND 
THIS WILL BE OUR PURPOSE: THE 
EMPHASIS OF OUR WAR-TIME PRO- 
GRAM WILL BE PLACED ON PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONING AND HARDENING.” 


WM. J. (BILL) BINGHAM, 
Director of Athletics, Harvard College 
(Harvard Alumni Bulletin) 


From the fighting fronts come 
many reports of the exploits of men 
whose valor has its roots in early 
training in America’s vigorous 
sports. % + + 


Brigadier General Royce, decorated 
with the D. S. C. for his brilliant ex- 
ploit in leading a 4,000-mile bombing 
flight over Japanese bases in the Philip- 
pines, got a lot of his early conditioning 
as a crack baseball and hockey player 
at West Point. He was hockey captain 
in his senior season and such a whirl- 
wind on the ice that his fans felt he 
should be called Major General rather 
than Captain of the Army hockey team. 


x @ Ff 


Clarence (Ace) Parker, Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ star, is training men for 
the Navy. George McAfee, half- 
back of the world champion Chi- 
cago Bears, is a Navy physical edu- 
cation instructor under Com- 
mander Gene Tunney. The Texas 
Aggies’ All-American full-back, 
John Kimbrough, is a second 
lieutenant of infantry. 


x * * 


The sporting goods industry has had an 
important role in the wide development 
of sports activities in the United States. 
While cooperating fully with the Gov- 
ernment’s program of conservation of 
critical war materials, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. urges special attention to 
the necessity of allotting a certain 
minimum amount of materials so that 
there will be no slackening in this vital 
phase of our war effort. 


Tio 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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A big bite by the income tax collector 
out of every pay envelope and salary check 
appears to be no more than 90 days away, 
may start July 1. 

Such is the one clear prospect to emerge 
from the ending of last week’s deadlock 
in the House over pay-as-you-go taxation. 
Both groups were agreed on some form of 
withholding tax. No matter what bill is 
passed in the renewed battle to begin May 
8, withholding from wages and salaries is 
slated to become law. All bills include it. 

Amount of withholding, likewise agreed 
on, was fixed at 20 per cent, but this fig- 
ure may be changed later. Not 20 per 
cent of the full wage or salary, but 20 
per cent of a part of it above exemptions. 


ployers would be required to withhold q 
certain amount every payday, to remit the 
tax withheld at regular intervals to Co. 
lectors of Internal Revenue. 

Purpose of withholding is twofold: t 
pay 1943 income tax as income is earned 
in 1948, 1944 taxes in 1944, and so op: 
to get this money quickly to help finance 
the war and to help check inflation. 

Annual returns still would have to be 
made, probably on March 15, by all tax. 
payers. If too much were withheld from q 
taxpayer’s pay, he then would get a refund 
or a credit against further tax payments, 
If too little were withheld, the taxpayer 
would have to pay the Government the 
balance owed. 





Exemptions dre on two bases and plan of 
calculating the deduction is complicated. 

Date of starting tax deductions from 
pay will depend on how soon Congress 
passes the law. July 1 is the general goal, 
but the Treasury needs about 60 days to 
prepare for the collection. 

Number of persons affected is esti- 
mated at 40,000,000. All these work for 
wages or salaries. No other income is cov- 
ered by present withholding tax plans. 

No change in present tax rates is con- 
templated in the proposals. The only 
change proposed is in the method of pay- 
ing the tax; the present quarterly system 
would be changed to a current collection 
as wages and salaries are paid—weekly, 
semimonthly, monthly or otherwise. 

Procedure contemplated is the same as 
that now used for the Victory tax. Em- 
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REPRESENTATIVES McCORMACK, KNUTSON, DOUGHTON, COOPER 
Deadlocked . . . but the bite appears imminent 


Forgiveness of the 1942 tax liability 
(income tax on 1942 income) is one of the 
issues over which the House membership 
clashed. It was the chief cause of the 
deadlock, will be fought out an the floor 
of the House, again in the Senate. As to 
the extent of forgiveness: 

Democratic majority of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, at first, 
opposed any forgiveness, reported a No 
forgiveness bill that was voted down by 
the House. Later, Chairman Doughton en- 
bodied what he estimates as 50 per cent 
forgiveness in his bill which has the sup- 
port of the majority of the Committee. 

Here's how this forgiveness would be 
accomplished: First, consider your 19% 
income tax as you filed your return last 
March under the high rates enacted last 
October. Say the total is $500. Then com- 
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(Case No. 21-G-1332) 
Customer breaks glass door 


The sale was a success. . 


- 80 much so 
that a determined woman customer, 
eager to enter, kicked the jammed 
door and shattered the costly plate 
glass. Today plate glass is expensive, 
hard to get. If your business requires 
plate glass windows, door or show 
cases, they should be amply insured. 











Hor RIFIED? What hostess 
wouldn't be, if she discovered her guests’ 
handbags had been stolen... . if faced by 
the loss of her guests’ belongings? Be- 
cause Mr. and Mrs. __ of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., carried burglary insurance 
with the U. S. F. & G., their guests’ 
losses were made good. With burglary 
insurance so low in cost, can you afford 
to go on trusting to luck? 


On this page are other cases from the 
U. S. F. & G. files which illustrate to- 
day’s war-increased hazards. Read 
them over, then ask yourself this im- 


=~ The Case 
of the Horrified Hostess 


(Case No. 1-B-3580 from U. S. F. & G. files ) 


portant question: “Could any of these 
things happen to me?” 


To help you avoid financial jolts, your 
local U. S. F. & G. agent places at your 
disposal knowledge of insurance—plus 
on-the-spot service in the payment of 
losses. He will be glad to make a Gra- 
phic Audit of your insurance—to help 
you guard against wartime risks which 
make such an audit imperative. Your 
U.S. F. & G. agent is one of thousands 
serving communities throughout the 
United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. Consult him today. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


US.E. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICES: 


(Case No. 161098 ) 
Purloined platinum parts 


Naturally, the electrical supply com- 


pany trusted him . . . he’d been a 
stock clerk for 17 years. But when 
platinum parts began to disappear, 
they found he’d stolen and sold 
$23,511.57 worth Of supplies. Under a 
fidelity policy, U.S.F.&G. settled the 
claim. Isyour company adequately pro- 
tected against employee dishonesty? 





(Case No. 4-L-805) 
Jitter-bug Jeopardy 


Jitter-bugging was no joke to the man 
who was knocked down while dancing. 
Nor was it a joke to the restaurant 
proprietor, faced with a $1500 suit. 
But a public liability policy with U.S. 
F.&G., saved the proprietor loss and 
trouble, compensated the claimant for 
his injuries. What if someone were in- 
jured in your home or place of business? 














Boeke! 


Now 


WATER Kills OIL FIRES 


because WaterFOG obeys this rule of physics 


THE SPEED WITH WHICH WATER ABSORBS HEAT 
INCREASES WITH THE SURFACE AREA EXPOSED 


= 








Breaking it into spray increases 


Suppose a “cube” of water has so much surface area. Turning it 


into a stream increases its surface area. 


it even more. But still that same 


amount of water is not yet in proper form for fighting flammable liquid fires. 


It takes WaterFOG — extremely tiny 
particles — to give that original quan- 
tity of water enough surface area to take 
heat from an oil fire fast enough! 


Furthermore, being light, WaterFOG 
stays longer in the combustion zone — 
unlike larger drops which plunge into the 
liquid, agitating it, encouraging vapor- 
ization. WaterFOG, floating down onto 
the surface, absorbs a maximum amount 
of heat from the flames and lowers the 
temperature of the liquid. Then, chang- 
ing into steam, it expands and envelops 


the fire in a smothering blanket. 






FIXED 


PIPING 4 


e 





Thus WaterFOG attacks fire 3 ways: 


1. Quenches the burning vapors 


2. Lowers liquid temperature to 
retard vaporization 


3. Diminishes supply of oxygen 











WaterFOG —created by impinging streams of 
water — is engineered in correct particle size, fog 
pattern, and velocity for your conditions. Fixed 
piping installations, hose nozzles and applicators. 
Rockwoodinstallations approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Associated Factory Mutuals, 
used by Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds of indus- 
trial plants. WaterFOG is safe to use on electrical 
fires. Write for Bulletin 123. 
Executives! A colored movie (16 mm.) showing 
tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
4° Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water Engineered by 
Fackwood Cools, Continmes. 


Smothers Oil Fires 
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pute the tax on your 1942 income at the 
lower 1941 rates and with the higher per- 
sonal exemption and dependents’ allow- 
ances. Say that amounts to $275. The 
difference between $500 and $275, or $295. 
would be forgiven. Your income tax would 
be not $500, but $275. 

You already would have paid $250, 
however—installments of $125 each on 
March 15 and June 15, 1943. Credit for 
those payments would be diverted to your 
1943 income tax; you still would owe 
$275 tax on 1942 income, and this you 
would be allowed to pay over three years 
—until Dee. 15, 1945—with 
offered to clear it all away earlier. 

The $250 paid March 15 and June 15, 
plus the total withheld from your pay un- 
til Dec. 31, 19438, would be credited on 
your 1943 income tax when the adjust- 
ment is made in the return you file cover- 
ing your entire 1943 income next Mar. 15, 

Republican minority of the Committee 
want the Ruml plan, also yoted down 
recently. Two bills are slated for House 
attention: A measure by Representative 
Carlson (Rep.), of Kansas, calling for 100 
per cent forgiveness in lower brackets, 
some nonforgiveness in higher brackets, 
spread over later years; and a bill by Rep- 
resentative Knutson (Rep.) , of Minnesota, 
calling for 75 per cent forgiveness 

The fight in the House will be over those 
three main proposals; others also will be 
considered. Only the amount of forgive. 
ness is involved in the prospective fight; 
method of collection (withholding) is not. 

Deductions from pay would be figured 
on two bases. First deduction would be 3 
per cent for Victory tax, figured on all 
pay above $12 a week. Second deduction 
would be 17 per cent on same basis as you 
now figure your surtax net income: net in- 
come less personal exemption and allow- 
ance for dependents. Ten per cent leeway 
would be added to that deduction from net 
income, as is now allowed on the simplified 
tax return for incomes of $3,000 or less. 

On your annual adjustment, you would 
have to pay the difference, on the Victory 
tax, between the 3 per cent deducted and 
the 5 per cent actual tax. But you could 
claim allowance for that 2 per cent in full 
(in most cases) if you bought War Bonds 
or paid debts to an amount equaling what 
you still would owe for Victory tax. 

Tabulations carried in the various bills 
have made the computations. Here, for in- 
stance, is the way the 20 per cent with- 
holding would work: 

TAX DEDUCTION 


discounts 


Weekly Married 
Pay Single Married 2 Dependents 

$10 S BD lms i 
15 1.30 % 20 $ 20 

20 2.30 30 30 

25 3.30 70 50 

30 4.80 2.20 70 

40 6.80 4.20 1.50 

50 8.80 6.20 $3.50 

70 12.80 10.20 7.50 
100 18.80 16.20 13.50 
150 28.80 26.20 23.50 
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WAR JOBS WELL DONE 
FUTURE POWER COST 


MEAN LOWER 


seg! anything you can 
name fills so many differerit 
war jobs as the General Motors 
Diesel engine. In tanks, landing 
boats, patrol boats, trucks, trac- 
tors and auxiliaries—everywhere 
sturdy dependability is needed— 
they’re supplying power for our 
fighting forces. 


The result is that though plant 
facilities have mushroomed and 
production records are broken time 
and time again, everything we can 
make is hustled off to war. 


But there is this important com- 


pensation. These accelerated war 
demands are advancing GM Diesel 
production and technique years 
faster than could the demands of 
ordinary peacetime manufacture. 


So we can look forward to lower- 
cost power and to new peacetime 
applications for these engines when 
the war is won—to broadened fields 
where this power will serve. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
| POWER 


LOCOMOTIVES 














New eras of railroading follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of 
railroading is assured in the wake of 
this war. General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives already are establishing new 
standards of transportation, 


15 to 250 H. P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich 


ENGINES . 300 to 2000 H. P’ CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, lil 











SPECIAL PURPOSE 


HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


For War-Time Needs 
Afloat and Ashore 
In Aircraft Factories, Ordnance Plants, 


Depots, Arsenals and Forts. Novy 
and Maritime Vessels. 


Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST ISTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 








ON TIME! 


We are fully aware of the 
importance of “‘time table 
deliveries” in war produc- 
tion. Many of America’s 
leading manufacturers en- 
trust their precision tool 
problems to us because 
they have confidence in 
the accuracy of our work 
as well as the promptness 
of our service. 


PRECISION TOOL MAKERS 
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IDLE FUNDS: ARGENTINA’‘S ATTEMPT 
TO LIMIT FOREIGN CASH DEPOSITS 


Action by the Argentine Finance Min- 
istry to limit the influx of foreign funds 
highlights a financial problem that is af- 


fecting an increasing number of Hemi- 
sphere nations. Argentina, like Mexico 


(see page 23), has too much money float- 
ing around 

Purpose of the finance decree is to pre- 
vent foreign funds from entering the coun- 
try unless the Government is satisfied that 
they will be invested permanently in pro- 
ductive Because of scarce 
equipment and supplies, however, new in- 
dustries cannot be launched. Indications 
are, therefore, that the effect of the order 
will be to close Argentine banks to addi- 
tional foreign deposits. 

Background. Behind the Argentine ac- 
tion is a disturbing increase in the coun- 
try’s cash position. Total reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange are estimated at 
more than 2.500,000,000 (about 
$685,000,000), while currency in circula- 
1,650.000.000 pesos. In 
other words, Argentina has better than a 
150 per cent gold and exchange backing 


enterprise ’ 


pesos 


tion is around 


for her currency. 

Much of this increase is due to inflowing 
foreign capital, which amounted to 145, 
000,000 pesos in 1939 and 1940, and 560,- 
000,000 pesos in 1941 and 19!2—a total 
of more than $160,000,000. This capital 
would be welcome for investment if the 
would 
not be withdrawn in the postwar era. A 
sudden withdrawal, however, could cause 
a postwar panic. This explains the Finance 
Ministry’s action. 

Foreign trade. Last year, Argentina’s 
foreign trade netted her a handsome bal- 
ance of 500,000,000 pesos, or $120,000,000, 
which also is bringing financial headaches 
because the money can’t be used immedi- 
ately. This year, however, the shipping 


Government could be sure that it 


shortage is causing sharp reductions in 
both exports and imports. The volume of 
January exports was 27.6 per cent below 
January, 1942. and imports that month 
fell almost 60 per cent. 

This shortage of foreign goods adds to 
the country’s price and production prob- 
lems. Coal and petroleum imports dropped 
81.1 per cent under January, 1942; pottery 
and glass products fell 21.4 per cent; iron 
and steel, 61.2 per cent: chemicals, medi- 
cines and paints, 73.2 per cent, 
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Internal situation. Domestic manufae. 
tures last year almost doubled in value, 
$.800.000.000 


Ww hile 


increasing from pesos to 
7,000,000,000 agricultural 
products rose 10 per cent to 3.500,000,000 


pest »S, 


pesos. This year’s prospects are none too 
good. Shortages in raw materials bode jl] 
for many industries, and farm products 


are hit hard by a severe drought. 


Trade controls. On the heels of a 
Brazilian list of 150 products that cannot 
be shipped to that country from the United 
States, comes another Board of Economie 
Warfare announcement of a shipping ban } 
to Venezuela. This list contains 471 items, 

Included in the ban are many prepared 
food products, liquors, ready-made cloth- 
ing, jewelry household furnishings, office 
tobacco sporting 
goods, toys and games, and even news- 
The list is the 
Venezuelan Import Control Commission’s 
statement of 


machinery, products, 


papers and magazines. 
nonessential items. 

Thus Brazil and Venezuela give evidence 
that 1943 exports to Latin America will be 
limited to the barest essentials, and prob- 
ably few of them. BEW’s decentralization > 
system, whereby Latin-American countries 
determine in the first 
place, now extends to Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti. A similar arrangement is in 
effect with Argentina. 


their own wants 


Effect of the system is to clamp govern- 


ment controls on foreign trade at both 
ends. Latin-American importers cannot 


place an order without permission of their 
own governments, and U.S. exporters can- 
not fill those orders without both an ap- 
proved import request from the buyer and 
an export license from the BEW. > 


Labor. Worker unrest is increasing i 
Latin America, as laborers complain of 
low pay, unhealthy conditions and rising 


prices. 
In Brazil, this unrest has led to a tight 
job-freeze decree from President Vargas. 


The order provides that all industrial 
workers who leave their posts will be tried 
as deserters by military tribunals. It is 
aimed primarily at rubber workers, since 
Government authorities have had trouble 
recruiting and keeping gatherers in the > 
Amazon Valley 
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MAYBE SO, MAYBE $0. It is a fact that everybody looks 


through glass. You always have and you always will. 
Perhaps because it is so transparent. you've really never 
stopped to think about its other properties. 

Now we ask you to look at the properties of glass ...a 
good, long look . . . a look with your imagination. 

You discover one of the most versatile materials in the 
world. These sparkling sheets we make have many amazing 
qualities, in addition to transparency, which make glass 
a better material for scores of everyday uses. 

Chemically, glass is the most stable of all materials 
excepting the noble metals. It will not rot, oxidize, or 
disintegrate. 

Dimensionally, glass is more stable, too. It keeps its 
shape. The coefficient of expansion is lower than prac- 
tically any other material. 

The surface of glass is among the hardest in the world. 
It is nonporous; will not absorb odors or moisture. It is 
more acid-resistant than any structural material. It offers 
unusual resistance to abrasion. It can be coated, polished, 
or etched. In large sheets, it can be made smoother than 


any other material. Its weathering qualities are unequaled. 

















Glass is strong. Make no mistake on that point. A square 
foot, quarter-inch sheet, the way we temper it, will with- 
stand a pressure of 60 pounds per square inch. Double 
the thickness and you quadruple the strength. Our tempered 
glass has a modulus of rupture of 30,000 pounds per square 
inch, and it will withstand a thermal shock of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Actually, tempered glass is stronger than 
many metals. 

There are many more unusual physical and chemical 
properties of glass . . . properties found in combination 
in no other material. L-O-F can help you sort them out, 
team them up, practically any way you want. You can 
have the final product in flat sheets or bent shapes, 
laminated or fabricated with another material. You can 
have it in multiple units, or with metal or plastic collar. 

Won't you write us about any possible use of glass that 
may appeal to you, no matter how revolutionary or 
unusual? That’s the way to really find out. Libbey -Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 1843 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


x 
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Whirlwind’s BROTHER 


T’S a 2-to-1 bet that your 

home electricity is born in 

a man-made hurricane five 

times as ferocious as any Na- 

ture ever cooked up. Engineers 

call it a steam turbine-gen- 
erator. 

A steam turbine is a kind of 
cross between a mammoth 
windmill and a giant’s spinning 
top. It takes steam hot enough 
to heat the pipes a dull red, 
and squeezes the energy out of 
it until, 1/30 of a second later, 
all that’s left is water too cool to 
bathe the baby in. The turbine 
turns a generator which passes 
this energy on to you as elec- 
tricity—so you can use it to 
cook an egg, or freeze ice 
cubes, or make bombs to blast 
the Axis. 

This machine isn’t the sort 
of job that a manual training 
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class would turn out! Just one 
part, small enough to hold in 
your hand, may handle more 
power than a dozen trucks. And 
the steam takes the turbine 
rotor for such a dizzy ride that 
if it were turned loose on the 
Atlantic seaboard, it would 
roll to San Francisco in four 
hours! 

Today’s turbine-generators 
turn out, from one ton of coal, 
more electricity than three tons 
used to give. That saved Amer- 
ica millions of tons last year, 
plus precious man-hours in 
mining and transportation— 
all because G-E engineers, 
along with boiler and power- 
plant designers and engineers 
of electric service companies, 
have been improving turbines 
for 40 years. 


More important yet, they 
have given us a wonderfully 
efficient machine to drive our 
ships of war—drive them faster 
and farther than those of our 
enemies, 

War cannot destroy the in- 
genuity and experience that 
created the modern turbine— 
in fact, it stimulates them. And 
they will help to create for us 
better and richer lives in the 
peaceful years to come. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


x * * 


Listen to the ‘“‘Hour of Charm” at 
10:00 p.m. EWT, Sundays, over the 
NBC network and the G-E news pro- 
gram with Frazier Hunt at 6:00 p.m. 
EWT on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays over the CBS and American 
(FM) networks. 


Part of the rotor of a steam turbine—the amaz- 
ing machine that’s at the other end of your 
electric lines. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trend of Aznerrcam Busmmess 
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Present shift in war production is more important than first suggested; is 
the first sign of a development that can become very important to industry. 

It's not so certain that armament is to demand a steadily increasing por- 
tion of industry's capacity; that there won't be later a partial reconversion 
back to peacetime production; that U.S. won't have both war production and pro- 
duction of a very sizable volume of goods for civilian consumption. 

What's happening to change the picture is this..... 

War materials are backing up in hands of troops immobilized in U.S. A vast 
inventory of both trained men and weapons is accumulating, unused. 

Further: There is diminishing chance that dny great part of this new in- 
ventory can be put into action this year. By 1944, accumulated supplies of war 
weapons inside U.S. may be colossal; may give rise to a gradual shift from output 
of some types of military equipment, at least until supplies on hand can be used. 

So: Present shift away from unlimited tank production, away from unlimited 
output of some types of ordnance may be just the start of a trend. It's doubt- 
ful if U.S. voters will favor a policy of arms production just for production's 
sake, of turning out unlimited weapons to pile up in camps and warehouses. 

That's true of ordnance, of ammunition, of food, of clothing, of myriad 
items that enter into an army's equipment. It is true of plant construction, of 
orders for new machinery. Curtailment in those fields is at hand. 

However: Output of merchant ships, of naval vessels, of aircraft will go on 
unrestricted; will be pressed more than ever. It is a bottleneck in shipping 
that lies back of present inventory accumulation in war materials and in men. 
This bottleneck may not be broken until late 1943. And: By that. time, U.S. can 
be piled high with some kinds of equipment; can have enough to fight a war. 

















' To get down to the facts and figures of the present situation..... 

U.S. war program is one of $247,442,000,000. It is staggering in size. 

To date: $88,159,000,000 of U.S. war budget has been spent, $159,283,000,000 
remains to be spent. Furthermore: April spending is at about a $7,000,000,000 
rate, or a rate of $84,000,000,000 a year for war. 

That's far and away above what any other nation or combination of nations 
is spending on war. It's near the ultimate goal of $8,000,000,000 a month. 

Yet: While figures necessarily are secret, it can be said that only a minor 
fraction of this expenditure represents war goods doing damage to the enemy. The 
greater proportion represents war material piling up in U.S., represents material 
that some day may get into action, not material that is moving into action. 

Result is that 1944 may see some downward adjustment in war spending; may 
, see a $6,500,000,000 or even a $6,000,000,000 rate of monthly spending. 
Industries operating on war orders will do well to watch this trend. 

















There is this further point..... 

Pile-up of unused weapons adds pressure for creating a big home Army so 
that equipment can have the appearance of use in hands of troops in camps. 

But: A big Army backed up in U.S. camps may lead to political pressure to 
Slow down the draft, to move less rapidly to create a great force that may never 
get outside the country. Result is that the goal of an 8,200,000-man Army by end 
of 1943 is being called into question again. The situation is not clear. 








(over) 
APRIL 30, 1943 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Actually, the whole U.S. relation to the war depends on decisions relating 





to use of ships, on allocations of merchant ship tonnage to war theaters. 
Present accumulation of arms inside U.S. suggests that more reconversion of 
industry back to peacetime production may occur in 1944; that the war pinch on 
U.S. civilians may not become so severe as had been predicted; that this country 
actually may find itself fighting a war and maintaining a high living standard. 





It is uncertain whether latest job-freeze order is to be enforced seri- 
ously, if Mr. McNutt, with present powers, really will seek to put people in jail 
for offering to pay a man more than he has received or for accepting such an offer. 

That's the surface meaning of latest Manpower Commission order. 

However: The order seems to be filled with loopholes. It permits hiring of 
any person, at any wage or salary permissible under wage and salary controls, if 
the hiring promotes the war effort--a rather broad gauge. And: There appears to 
be no bar to employment of a man at his present pay, with promise of a merit in- 
crease or promotion later that would give him more income. 

Then, too, any man with a "eertificate of availability," or a man who has 
not worked for 30 days previously, or a man in a nonessential occupation may be 
hired, presumably at higher pay than he has been receiving. 

Two motives underlie latest job-freeze order: 

l. A need to try to slow the shift of workers from lower-paid to higher- 
paid jobs as a result of latest wage-freeze order. The “quit rate" in industry is 
at a level about twice that of a year ago and rising. 

2. A desire to avoid enactment of a national service act. A national serv- 
ice act would empower Government to tell any man where he must work. It would 
be a real job-freeze plan, if the desire of the Government was to freeze men in jobs. 

















Then, there's the question of Treasury attitude toward salaries under the 
latest wage-salary "freeze" order. Treasury attitude is this: 

Substandard salaries: In Treasury's view there is none. So: No general 
raise can be based on the claim that the salary or salaries are substandard. 

"Little steel" formula: Again, Treasury does not rule that any salary it 
controls can rise 15 per cent above January, 1941. But: Salary adjustments are 
allowed under this section of latest "freeze" order. Tendency is to permit a 
smaller percentage upward adjustment for salaries above $4,000 or $5,000. 

Merit increases, promotions, reclassifications: Permitted without prior ap- 
proval where part of an established policy. However: Treasury insists upon a 
real showing that the policy of raises is one of standing and that raises given 
are reasonable. This isn't the wide-open loophole it could appear to be. 

Vacation bonuses: Not being allowed on salaries in lieu of vacation. 














In another field.....when it comes to the rubber outlook: 

OWI rubber report was out of date; was not a good picture of the situation. 
Our Special Report, page 54 in the issue of April 23, gave the correct picture. 
am UPaert 1¢ 46 thissscs 

Crude rubber stocks March 1 were 369,081 tons; synthetic, 6,254 tons. 

Consumption of crude rubber is running slightly above 30,000 tons a month. 

So: Crude alone, in a pinch, could meet needs for 1943 from existing stock. 
Imports of crude, running at a rate of about 50,000 tons, are a cushion. 

As for synthetic: Output of 608 tons in January rose to 1,835 in March and 
will be about 2,800 in April. Most pessimistic estimate is that output will be 
at a rate of 12,000 tons monthly by July, and a rate of 40,000 tons by December. 

Result is that, by the end of 1943, synthetic rubber production should be 
at a monthly rate more than sufficient to meet basic military needs. And: That 
rate of output, plus imports, should leave some over for civilian tire making. 

One saving factor in the rubber situation is that Japan failed to take the 
island of Ceylon. That island now is supplying Britain with the rubber she re- 
quires; is easing the load borne by the U.S. stock pile and synthetic output. 
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...and what American isn’t! For that’s what we, 
as free people, have thrived on . . . the opportunity 
and privilege to work and worship and live as we 
want. Well, Mister, the greatest opportunity of all 
' is here. The chance to preserve our precious heri- 
tage... the freedom and liberty for which our fore- 
fathers fought and bled and died. 

Are we strong enough to work night and day, to 
forego pleasures and luxuries, to sacrifice until it 
actually hurts? Millions of Americans—our sons, 














and husbands, and brothers—are offering their lives! 

Personal sacrifices, harder work, and faster pro- 
duction of war materiel will speed Victory and save 
countless lives! 

The Gulf South, like the rest of our great nation, 
is ready and anxious to make the necessary sacri- 
fices. Its manpower, its rich resources, and all of its 
industrial might are dedicated to the greatest op- 
portunity of all time . . . freeing the world of its 
ruthless dictators! 


LEND TO DEFEND THE RIGHT TO BE FREE ... BUY MORE BONDS! 


Calpe South 


W. tking with All America for VICTORY 


This Advertisement Published by 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


> r 
7, of Me rico A Natural Gas transmission Com- a ss Mail received > org oie gh 
: . . : . ouston, Longview, San Antonio an ichita Falls. For 

am ol built in I Cotes +++ ae Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, 

dedicated to serve wartime fuel re- Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mussissiprt, 


quirementsthroughouttheGulfSouth. Arasama and Frorwwa, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss. 
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if You lived in Portland 


you'd read ~,. 

s @ The JOURNAL is the 

. Portland newspaper every- 

—# one enjoys. Due to the time 
advantage on the West Coast, 


have to buy 5 daily newspapers* The Journal prints the world 
(in Chicago 4) to get all these r news as well as the local news 
features published in Port- a ithe same day it happens! \t offers 
land in The Journal alone! readers nationally famous features 
Westbrook Pegler 4 plus favorite local writers. It pub- 
Raymond Clapper a lishes news and features in popular 
Walter Winchell f balance! That’s why The Journal is the 
The Gallup Poll a preferred* newspaper of the Portland 
David Lawrence & Area, which in population and payrolls is 
Drew Pearson one of the Pacific Coast’s five major markets. 


a 
Dorothy Dix Fd *The Journal reaches 19,096 more families in 
New York: Mirror, Sun, the Portland Area than any other newspaper. 
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If you live in New York you 


Journal American, Times, 
World-Telegram. 
Chicago: Times, News, 
Journal of Commerce, 
Herald American. 


ortland’s Afternoon Newspaper 


JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . . New York 
Chicogo, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


William M. Jeffers, after only seven 
months in Washington, already is a veterap 
in the capital’s continual in-fighting. Noy 
the Rubber Administrator is girding for 
another battle—another round in a fight 
he thought he had won. 


Robert P. Patterson, the Under Seer. 
tary of War, and no novice at in-fighti 
himself, is back again as Mr. Jeffers; 
chief antagonist. 

The issue is not 
new. It’s the same 
old dispute over 
which war-produc- 
tion program should 
grab the machinery, 
the valves, the heat 
condensers and other 
equipment that are 
vital to three pro- 
grams. Mr. Jeffers 3 
wants them for his — ) 
synthetic rubber Wels 
plants. Mr. Patterson wants them for 
aviation gasoline plants. James V. For. 
restal, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
once wanted them for his escort vessels, 
but he is out of the fight now brewing. 





Harold L. Ickes, Interior Secretary 
and Petroleum Administrator for War, is 
Mr. Patterson’s new second, and, by com- 
mon Washington consent, a good one. 

Mr. Jeffers, however, has lived up to his 
reputation as a “hard-boiled railroad 
man,” and is afraid of entering no Wash- > 
ington contest singlehanded. He might 
have had Elmer Davis, Office of War In- 
formation director, as an ally in this 
tussle, but he disposed of Mr. Davis before 
the War Under Secretary entered the ring. 
Mr. Davis told the people that they 
couldn’t expect any new tires until late in 
1944, and this gratuitous information irked 
the Rubber Administrator. He implied, 
without mincing words, that the OWI chief 
didn’t know what he was talking about 

This gave Mr. Patterson his chance. 

Mr. Patterson never was one to approve 
the “pity the poor civilian” attitude that , 
he suspects in Washington, and he saw in 
the success of the rubber program another 
chance to “coddle” civilians, when cod- 
dling, in his opinion, is the last thing they 
deserve. 

Mr. Patterson’s job is to get the Army 
everything—or almost everything—that it 
wants, and right now it wants all the 
aviation gasoline it can get. He declares 
that, “unless drastic measures are taken 
which will permit us to complete in time 
the aviation gasoline plants now started, \ 
there can be no question but what our 
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_ a | | WORKING TOGETHER 
ohis TO SAVE TIME AND 


lroad 


de i CONSERVE MANPOWER 


r In- Owing to the character of the information contained 
this in this war accounting portfolio, it is mot for general 
poate : . “ . ; 
fore “name age “nihggeegg ve cotter agen’ gyntnantoonsic In war industries, camps, depots, bases and government offices, 
: Burroughs offices, to industrial and government : - ° . 
ring Giclee directly censeracd wih war aonmnties. Burroughs systems and installation men have been working with 
they officers and executives responsible for setting up practices that 


ve save accounting time and conserve clerical manpower. 
irked ‘ 
slied. Because of their wide experience with industrial accounting and 
chief government accounting, Burroughs men know how to correlate 


out both, and how to apply to them the speed and efficiency of figuring 


’ Na and accounting machines. 

‘aa = ES . i In the course of this work, detailed information has been com- 
oa ; piled —information that describes and illustrates practically every 
sther MANUFACTURING war accounting procedure. It is available for review by respon- 
cod- FOR WAR sible officials who need to handle vital accounting with the great- 


they : est possible savings in time and manpower. 
; The manufacture of aircraft P 8g P 


equipment for the Army Air BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICH. 
rmy Forces, and the manufacture 


at it of Burroughs figuring and 
the accounting equipment for the 
ata Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 


ment and the nation’s many 
aken War activities, are the vital 
time tasks assigned to Burroughs 
ted, in the Victory Program. 
our 


Figuring, Accounting and Statistical Machines * Nationwide Maintenance Service 
WS Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and Other Office Mathine Supplies 











A SLOWDOWN STRIKE 
THAT Workmen 











Did Not Call 





Assembly stopped—men waiting—precious hours lost. This slowdown 
wasn’t called by workmen—nor was it sabotage. 


A run of parts that wouldn’t fit caused the stoppage. It could have been 
prevented by an adequate gaging policy and inspection practice. 
Parts that don’t fit cause losses in production, wasted man hours, ex- 


cessive scrap and rework time that are many times what adequate 
inspection would have cost. ' 


* * = 7 - * 


Sheffield, authorities in Dimensional Control, can help you formulate a 
sound gaging policy whereby you can gage 100% of your product 
at a cost insignificant in comparison to the expense of not doing it. 








—— ' 








offensive will be materially weakened” 

This sentiment received a quick and em. 
phatic second from Mr. Ickes, who added 
that “preference for the rubber program 
was a sock in the jaw for the 100-octane 
gasoline program.” 

But Mr. Jeffers is no official to leaye 
such statements unchallenged, or to Jeaye 
the field without a fight. Besides, this jy 
an old dispute for him. 

The first fight came in January, when 
Messrs. Jeffers, Patterson and Forrestal] 
tangled over the same supplies. Mr. Jeffers 
then did what the Baruch Rubber Com. 
mittee said a strong Rubber Administrato, 
should do—‘“bull” the program through. 

This struggle left War Production Board 
Chairman Donald Nelson gasping and was 
finally decided by Economic Stabilization 
Director James F. Byrnes, who effected a 
compromise. Mr. Byrnes decided that Mr. 
Jeffers wanted too much, but still deserved 
more than the War and Navy departments 
were willing to give him. Mr. Jeffers ae. 
cepted the decision and went ahead, 

He went ahead so well, in fact, that the 
War Department thinks he should be 
slowed down. Mr. Jeffers’s answer is that. 
if he hadn’t done so well, and got the pro- 
duction of valves, compressors, parts, ete. 
straightened out, 
none of the programs 
would have been as 
far along today. 

A referee now is 
called for. Mr. Jef- 
fers says: “The state- 
ment attributed to 
the Under Secretary 
of War and alleged to 
have been concurred 
in by the Secretary 
of the Interior is so 
serious . . . that it 
calls for an immediate investigation to 
bring out the true facts .. .” 

The Rubber Director’s attitude is that 
nothing should interfere with this pro- 
gram lest the Army find itself wounded on 
the home front, with trucks and tractors 
and workers’ automobiles stalled for lack 
of tires. Mr. Patterson doubts this pros- 
pect and claims that planes are grounded 
now for lack of fuel. 

The Senate Committee Investigating 
the War Program (the Truman Commit- 
tee) has come forward as referee and will 
open the bout this week. The prelim- 
inaries will begin with WPB Chief Nelson 
and Secretary Ickes, with the main event 
to follow. 

The outcome of the struggle has Wash- 
ington guessing. But this Washington ob- 
servers already know—congressional com- 
mittees hold no terror for Mr. Jeffers. One 
of his early fights involved the use of ray- 
on cord in Army tires—a use that the Sen- 
ate’s cotton bloc questioned. The Rubber 
Director held out for rayon and became 
one of the very few administrators to defy 
the farm bloc with success. 





ROBERT PATTERSON 
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Evacuation of the wounded by air... sulfa drugs... 


blood plasma. These three mercy miracles of the war 
are making possible the greatest number of recoveries 
in the history of human conflict! We are proud and 
grateful for the major role Douglas Skytrain, Sky- 
trooper and Skymaster transports play in this life sav- 
ing drama. Douglas airplanes on every front are daily 
flying troops and supplies into battle, then returning 
the wounded to base hospitals in time. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Long Beach + El Segundo « Tulsa » Oklahoma City » Chicago 


WINGS OF MERCY AS WELL AS WAR 


a a ie ed 


C-54 “Skymoster” (C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” SBD “Dauntless” 
C-53 “Skytrooper” A-20 “Havoc” A-24 “Dauntless” 


DOUGLAS 


Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 
MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 





FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 

















: ‘ 
...one of Douglas Fir Plywood’s | 
i jobs! 
most important war | : 
7] a 
| { ut | | tj 
@ When factories, warehouses, administration and 
other industrial structures had to be built fast for war 
DOUG LAS F | R production, many companies turned to Douglas Fir 
Plywood. They used this time-saving, labor-saving 
PL | (ele) d) engineered lumber for siding, sub-flooring, sheathing, 
roof decking, interior paneling and concrete forms. For 
< y ’ example, the giant West Coast aircraft plant shown 
Lal Lumber above has outside walls of Exterior-type Douglas Fir 
j f 
d... But factory construction is just one 
RGER, LIGHTER Plywoo 
we PROOF Douglas Fir Plywood’s hundreds of war uses — uses 
TRONGER that, after Victory, will help this Miracle Wood serve 
* you better and in more ways than ever before! 
SEND FOR FREE WAR USE FOLDER! Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma, Wash. 
STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 
Metropolitan Moments . . . . . . . by Wisdom 
{ ’ * a 
ee, ‘Ni ge” 43 


“We Won't Take Meat Rationing Hard, 
We'll Raise Chickens In Our Back Yard” 


To help “roast” those Axis birds, Calvert’s distilleries are now devoted 100% to 

the production of war alcohol. But you can still enjoy a cocktail made with mellow 
Calvert Reserve ... for laid away in our warehouses are precious reserves of rare, 
selected stocks, with the very cream of these set aside for Calvert Reserve ... the 
“finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thos 
not intended for publication, and thos, 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Drafting All Resources 

Sir:—I_ wholeheartedly agree with P 
Davison in his letter, “Need of Labor 
Draft” (U.S.N., Feb. 12), only I would 
make it a little stronger and add that. jp. 
asmuch as we found it necessary to draft 
men for the armed forces, we should draft 
every resource that we possess for a real 
all-out effort to win this war. 

We are told by some that this would be 
un-American. All I have to say is that it 
would be much more un-American to lose 
this war, which can very well happen if 
we don’t quit yapping over prices, wages, 
man power, priorities and profits. To win 
this war, we must, at least for the time 
being, forget our private-enterprise, big- 
profit, high-wage system and put ourselves 
on an equal basis with the armed forces, 


Sitka, Alaska A. G. Dexrer 


* 


The League as a Lesson 
Sir:—David Lawrence’s article, “Lest 
We Forget” (US.N., April 16), should 
give Americans food for thought. If Amer- 
ica had joined the League of Nations, it 
is reasonable to conclude that this bloody 
war might have been prevented. The 
Covenant of the League contained all the 
necessary provisions, if rigidly enforced, 
to punish any member that violated the 
rules. The one important thing that the 
League lacked was American influence and 
support to insure its proper functioning. 
Americans should wake up and _ insist 
that Congress take steps to insure our co- 
operation in all postwar efforts to prevent 
another disgraceful slaughter of humanity. 
Portland, Oreg. Tuomas Keeney 


Challenge to Democracy? 


Sir:—The postwar super New Deal, as 
outlined in your March 19 issue, “News- 
gram” (page 5), is a challenge to democ- 
racy. No infiltration of hostile ideologies 
could be more insidious than this plausi- 
ble scheme for realizing ‘economic and so- 
cial ends by regimenting the life of the 
people. But such a course is absolutely 
unnecessary. The American people of their 
own intelligence, initiative and drive easily 
can achieve the same objectives, while re- 
taining the freedoms and rights native to 
this nation. 


Oracle, Ariz. L. Gavan 
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SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 


STARTING = LIGHTING 
and 
IGNITION SYSTEMS 


WIRE and CABLE 





Extra miles may be stretched 
from precious gas rations if you 
follow this proved suggestion. 
Have your car’s electrical sys- 
tem checked regularly, for here 


is literally the ‘‘life-line’’ of 
every car, truck and tractor. 
From generator to battery to 
spark plugs flows the vital 
energy that gives your car life— 


makes Auto-Lite mean Auto Life. 


AUTO LIFE 


To get the best performance 
from these electrical units, have 
them inspected, and corrected, by 
one of the thousands of registered 
Auto-Lite service stations, your 
car dealer or service man now. 
You’ll make your car last longer 


. your gas coupons go farther. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio Sarnia, Ont. 


™~ HAVE SPARK PLUG GAPS CHECKED FREQUENTLY BY YOUR SERVICE MAN 


Clean spark plugs alone aren't enough. Gaps should 


be frequently checked to be sure they are set in 
accordance with car manufacturers’ specifications. 


Irregular firing can result from excessive gap wear 
and waste both gas and miles. Proper installation of 


‘oe cleaned and regapped spark plugs, and the use of 
uw proper type plugs for your engine, are also vital to 
c gas economy. We suggest you drive in today for 
Auto- Lite “Plug- Chek” Inspection Service and a 
complete check 


of your car's electrical system. 





WM ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA'S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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Army Desire for Speed-Up in Pacific . . . Pile-Up 
Of Weapons. . . Policy Change Ahead for OWI? 


It isn’t only the U.S. Navy that is 
concerned about slow motion in the 
war against Japan. High Army of- 
ficials are becoming convinced that 
this country is making a mistake in 
concentrating so completely on the 
war against the Germans. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins is beginning to be a 
White House champion for the mili- 
tary needs of this country’s Army 
and Navy when those needs are 
measured against the 
other countries for American goods 
and transportation. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt arranged his trip 
to Mexico without consulting with 
the Office of Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, which has been do- 
ing much to ease the strain in U. S.- 
Mexican relations. The President 
again showed that right now he is 
favoring the State Department in all 
of his foreign moves. 


x * * 


Elmer Davis is to be forced to make 
some rather drastic changes in ad- 
ministration of his vast propaganda 
office. Cabinet officers and others are 
beginning to be increasingly irked by 
the demand of Mr. Davis's organiza- 
tion that it censor all official informa- 
tion emanating from the government. 


x * * 


A sudden demand is appearing for 
facts and figures on world agriculture 
that can be used to make it appear 
there was some preparation for the 
world food conference that is sched- 
uled to be held in May. The truth is 
that the conference was called just on 
the chance that something would 
come of a talkfest. 


x* * 


Some important officials think Henry 
Morgenthau made a serious mistake 
in not attempting to save the execu- 
tive power to devalue the dollar still 
further. The reason given is that other 
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nations now can make arrangements 
for fixing the value of their own cur- 
rencies in a favorable competitive 
position with the dollar and _ this 
country will lack power to bargain 
with them or to hold a club over 
them in the form of a threatened 
change in the gold value of the dollar 
itself. 
x * * 


Jesse Jones now is finding that the 
war plants he was criticized for build- 
ing “too slowly” actually are turning 
out weapons in so much greater vol- 
ume than can be moved that officials 
who once criticized him are wonder- 
ing what to do with the weapons they 
are getting. 


x * * 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, made up 
of Admirals Leahy and King and 
Generals Marshall and Arnold, is be- 
coming of growing importance on 
questions of over-all war policy. Mr. 
Roosevelt is showing more favor 
toward recommendations of this 
group. 
x * * 


White House has been caught off 
guard by the new demand of Con- 
gress for a place on all delegations 
to international conferences on post- 
war planning and is somewhat at a 
loss to know what to do about it. 
State Department promise that news- 
papers will be permitted to learn 
something of what is to go on at the 
forthcoming food conference is a 
move to convince Congress that it 
doesn’t need to have an agent on 
hand. 


e& ff ® 


High officials are beginning to be 
concerned over the public reaction 
that will occur when it is learned that 
vast quantities of weapons are piling 
up in this country and are not being 
put to use. 


xk k 


Prentiss Brown, as Price Adminis- 
trator, is not at all pleased by orders 


USPOUS x 





on policy imposed upon him by Epo. 
nomic Stabilizer Byrnes and has 
hinted to friends that he might resign 
It is doubtful if Mr. Roosevelt wouj 
let him resign if he wanted to. 


_—_— 


x * * 


It was pressure from the Senate's 
Truman Committee that caused the 
War Production Board and the Navy 
to give ground in their opposition to 
building of faster merchant ships. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is telling visitors 
that he agrees with Britain’s Church- 
ill on the idea of regional organization 
of the world after the war, with the 
big United Nations countries wielding 
the principal power. The President js 
not showing great interest in an effort 
to revive a league of nations. 


—_— 


xk * 


Some of Mr. Roosevelt's friends are 
saying that the President’s purpose in 
showing less than enthusiasm for the 
old League of Nations formula for 
collective security may be to cross up 
his opposition among Senators. A hint ’ 
of velvet-glove imperialism might aid 
in selling postwar plans to the Senate. 


x * * 


Some insiders in the War Production 
Board are beginning to agree with ad- 
vocates of an independent Office of 
Civilian Supply. They claim WPB's 
industry divisions are too eager for as 
much civilian business as possible to 
reach a fair judgment of what civil- 
ians actually need. 


xk * ] 


The Truman Committee report on 
ship sinkings was checked with sev- 
eral Government departments before 
the figures were released. The Navy, 
however, still wonders where the 
Committee got its tip in the first place. 


* & @ 


Some Washington officials expect 
new pressure on Franco Spain from 
Mexico to develop from the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with Mexican Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho. 
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Remember This Famous Sign of 
Five Great Whiskies Wedded Into One 








alden Wedding 





_— 
| 
| 
} 
| 
ys €. 
y HERE is the sign of real enjoyment 
has had no peers for fifty years—because it’s five 





each for a rare distinction of its own. 


the finest aged stocks 
Richness .. 


“wedding” of all five that gives you Golden Wedding! 


fg HERE are the five great whiskies. carefully chosen from 


. character ... flavor... tang... bouquet. It’s the 





Che famous trademark of the whiskey that 


creat whiskies “wedded” into one! 








oO) TASTE Golden Wedding today. Its smoothness and lightness 
5 will delight you. Golden Wedding’s distilleries are now working 


100%, for war but enough whiskies for Golden Wedding—made 


before the war—are available to meet your moderate demands. 


A blend of straight whiskie:-—86 Proof—the straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years or more old. Copr. 1943 Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 


Tune in to Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine ‘Carnival’ every Wednesday evening, Columbia Broadcasting System, starring Morton Gould’s Orchestra and guest stars 
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